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VOLTAIRE AND SPAIN 


Not without notable individual exceptions, the France of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries hated Spain, while that of the 
eighteenth despised her. Nothing found favor with the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century. For them Spain was the land of fanaticism 
and ignorance. With its priests, monks, and the Inquisition they 
believed it incapable of contributing anything of value to the fields 
of letters, sciences, arts, commerce, and industry." 

Montesquieu did much to foster this sentiment at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. His sarcastic comments on Spain and the 
Spaniards scattered through the Lettres persanes made a marked and 
lasting impression upon a numerous public. Voltaire, who followed, 
shows the same scorn and with a more caustic pen. “Spain,” he 
declares, “is a country with which we are no better acquainted than ~ 
with the most savage parts of Africa, and which does not deserve 
the trouble of being known.”* In the light of this confession, such 
scorn is unjustifiable in a man of Voltaire’s universal curiosity, and 
must be attributed in large part to a deep prejudice which was shared 
by many of his contemporaries. This prejudice can be detected 
throughout his treatment of Spanish history and civilization. At 
times he tries to be impartial and succeeds not infrequently, yet the 
specter of Church influence and the Inquisition is always present ; nor 
can he entirely forget that for three hundred years Spain had been 
France’s most dangerous and often successful competitor for the 
hegemony of Europe. 

The writer's purpose in these pages is to study Voltaire’s treat- 


1 Morel-Fatio, Etudes sur Espagne (Paris, 1895), I, 61-107. 

2 Montesquieu, Lettres persanes (Edition Barckhausen, Paris, 1913), 
XXIX, LXXVIII, CXXI, CXXX, CXXXVI. 

3 Voltaire, Oeuvres complétes (Edition Molland, Paris, 1883-85), I, 390-91. 
All subsequent references will be to this edition. 
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70 HISPANIA 


ment of Spain, and to point out and discuss this prejudice in the light 
of some of the most important sources which he must have consulted. 


‘4 


: 


Beginning with the time of the Visigoths Voltaire claims that 
their rulers desired to unite the people, then divided by dogma, 
through liberty of conscience. Leovgild took such a step when his 
son Hermenegild, who had been converted to Catholicism, rebelled 
against him.* It was unsuccessful and the inference here is that the 
Catholic element refused to unite, thus proving itself a source of dis- 
cord. But Mariana, whom Voltaire knew,’ reports that Euric (482), 
after having made Arles the capital of his kingdom, gave vent to his 
fury against the Catholic religion and drove the bishops out of their 
churches. Theodoric (526) made war against the Christian religion, 
and his nephew Amalaric maltreated his wife Clothilda on account of 
her faith. As for Leovgild (582), he pretended to harmonize Arians 
and Catholics in order to deceive the latter and make them abandon 
the cause of his son. After Hermenegild’s defeat, however, he perse- 
cuted the Catholics severely, exiled bishops, seized the revenue of 
churches, and abrogated ecclesiastical privileges. Calmet declares 
that as soon as Leovgild learned of his son’s conversion to Catholi- 
cism he sought all means to destroy him, and that it was only in self- 
defense that Hermenegild sought the support of the Roman party. 
Severe persecutions followed the death of the young prince.’ Puf- 
fendorf gives practically the same account of Hermenegild’s rebel- 
lion.’ None of these writers claims any attempt at reconciliation on 


4 Essai sur les moeurs, XI, 312. 

5 XII, 537, 558; XXXI, 212; Voltaire, Oeuvres inédites, publiées par 
Fernand Caussy (Paris, 1914), I, 80, 161, 223, 225. 

6 Mariana, Historia general de Espatia (Madrid, 1818), IV, 56, 77, 80, 
125-26, 134-35. 

7 Calmet, Histoire universelle sacrée et profane, depuis le commencement 
du monde jusqu’d nos jours (Strasbourg, 1735-71), VI, 239-51. Voltaire visited 
Calmet and saw the manuscript of the Histoire, see XXXVIII, 226 seq., 238; 
XXXIX, 211, 220; Voltaire, Oeuvres inédites, publiées par F. Caussy, I, 215. 

8 Puffendorf, Introduction to the History of the Principal Kingdoms and 
States of Europe. Enlarged, and continued down to the year 1743, by M. 
Martiniére. Improved from the French by Joseph Sayer (London, 1748), I, 
22-27. For Voltaire’s acquaintance with Puffendorf, see XVIII, 426; XXIX, 
198; XXXVI, 282; Voltaire, Oeuvres inédites, publiées par F. Caussy, I, 
18, 257. 
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the part of the Visigothic rulers of Spain down to the time of 
Leovgild. ; 

Voltaire finds another source of discord in the power which the 
bishops shared with the nobles to make and unmake kings. For 
example, they elected the bastard son of Reccared, Liuva, against the 
claims of the legitimate heirs, and when he was assassinated, they 
did not hesitate to elect the assassin Witeric.®° But according to 
Mariana, Liuva succeeded his father without opposition and Witeric 
seized the throne by force with the support of his followers. Puf- 
fendorf calls Liuva thé eldest son and successor of Reccared.*® 

The immediate causes which brought the Moors into Spain are 
still a source of speculation. Voltaire rejects the romantic story of 
Roderic’s amours with Count Julian’s daughter, but does not hesitate 
to accept the intrigue of the Archbishop of Seville, Oppas (whom he 
calls the son of Witiza), with Julian and another bishop named 
Torizo."? This theory which made of two bishops the leaders of the 
great betrayal appealed to him, for he saw in it the ever baneful 
influence of churchmen. Other historians, however, though mention- 
ing Oppas, place the main responsibility on other shoulders. Calmet, 
Mariana, Puffendorf, Mézerai, and d'Orléans accept the story of 
Julian’s daughter and make the sons of Witiza, Iba, and Sisebut, 
together with Julian, chiefly responsible for the coming of the Moors 
into Spain.*? 

Voltaire discards all the legends and exaggerations which ac- 
cumulated around the figures of Pelayo and his successors down to 
Alfonso II, with whom, he declares, we begin to find again Christian 
kings in Spain. But ready as he is to discard the legends which 
glorify the deeds of Spanish heroes he is just as ready to accept those 
which throw discredit upon her rulers. He affirms that Pelayo, his 


® Essai, XI, 312. 

10 Mariana, op. cit., 1V, 169-70.—Puffendorf, op. cit., I, 28. 

11 Essai, XI, 313. In XXIV, 478, Voltaire quotes from Desormeaux et 
Dutertre, Abrégé chronologique de l'histoire d’ Espagne (1758). We have been 
unable to obtain this work in America. 

12 Calmet, op. cit., VI, 644.—Mariana, op. cit., IV, 308-14.—Puffendorf, 
op. cit., I, 33-35.—Meézerai, Abrégé chronologique de histoire de France, 
Nouvelle édition, augmentée (Amsterdam, 1740), I, 422.—D’Orléans, Histoire 
des révolutions d’Espagne, revue, continuée et publiée par les PP. Rouillé et 
Brumoy (Paris, 1787), Vol. I, livre I, pp. 6-24. Voltaire knew well both 
Mézerai and d’Orléans, see Table générale, LII, 155-56, 220. 
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son Favila, Alfonso, Mauregato, and Bermudo did not deserve to be 
called kings of an imaginary kingdom. Alfonso II was cunning and 
cruel and his refusal to give to the Moors the tribute of a hundred 
maidens ought not to have won for him the appellation of Chaste. 
The life of Alfonso III was a tissue of treachery and cruelty; the 
eyes of his four brothers were put out at his command. The inhabi- 
tants of Asturia, Leon, and Aragon were barbarians of such igno- 
rance that Alfonso had to employ Moslem teachers for his son.** 

The heroic deeds of Pelayo and his successors are related in 
detail by most historians. D’Orléans calls Pelayo and his immediate 
successors kings of Asturia and those later, down to Ordofio II, 
kings of Oviedo. Voltaire doubts the existence of this kingdom of 
Asturia, for in his opinion the Saracens, who conquered half of 
France under Abd-er-Rahman in 734, would not have left such a 
kingdom unmolested behind them; but d’Orléans claims that the 
Saracens thought that once they were established on the other side 
of the mountains Pelayo would be left without hope of assistance and 
would easily succumb. Mézerai, Calmet, Puffendorf and others state 
that Pelayo was recognized by the Asturians as their king. All these 
historians agree that Alfonso II was surnamed the Chaste not be- 
cause, as Voltaire claims, he had refused the Moors the tribute of a 
hundred maidens, but because of his extraordinary continency. They 
also agree that Alfonso the Chaste was an accomplished monarch 
who made not a few additions to the Christian territory, and that he 
was a generous, magnanimous, and religious prince. Great praise is 
also bestowed by them upon Alfonso III, whose whole reign of forty- 
eight years was an almost continual series of successes against the 
Moors or his own rebellious subjects ; he made it his business, in the 
intervals of peace, to rebuild, fortify, and people the places taken 
from the Moslems. D’Orléans praises him highly and adds that if 
he had the eyes of his four brothers put out it was because they had 
conspired against him, and that it was moreover a very common 
punishment among all nations at that time. As for the ignorance of 
the Spaniards, Calmet remarks that barbarism had never been greater 
than under the rule of the Merovingians in France."* 


18 Essai, XI, 314-17. 

14 D’Orléans, op. cit., Vol. I, livre I, pp. 51-122.—Puffendorf, op. cit., 
I, 36-41.—Mézerai, op. cit., I, 426—Calmet, op. cit., VII, 76, 92, 186, 277, 491. 
—Mariana, op. cit., V, 1-124. 
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The Essai sur les moeurs disposes of the eleventh century with 
a few pages which are but an enumeration of crimes. We read that 
Sancho Garcia poisoned his mother and that his son Don Garcia was 
stabbed by three noblemen on the eve of his marriage. Ferdinand I, 
whom the Spaniards called the Great in order to dishonor such a 
title, took Old Castile, and later the kingdom of Leén, of which he 
despoiled his brother-in-law after having killed him in battle. He 
also seized Navarre from his own brother, whom he ordered to be 
assassinated. The first exploits of the Cid were to aid Ferdinand’s 
eldest son Don Sancho to rob his brothers and sisters. Alfonso VI 
was ungrateful, for he waged war against the son of Al Mamiun, 
who had befriended him when a fugitive. He married Zaida, daughter 
of the Moorish king of Andalusia. As for the Cid, Voltaire follows 
the Spanish legend literally. Attaching as he does great importance 
to men of action, he saw in the Cid not the condottiere who would 
sell his sword to the highest bidder, but the perfect knight, faithful 
to his king and more powerful than he."® 

Mariana calls Sancho Garcia a pious prince, endowed with great 
virtues both of heart and body. As for the story that he poisoned 
his mother because she wished to marry a Moor, he confesses that it 
lacked foundation. Calmet blames Sancho for having revolted against 
his father, but considers him an estimable prince. According to his 
version, the poisoning of Sancho’s mother was not premeditated. She, 
having fallen in love with a Moor and fearing to marry him while 
her son was still living, decided to poison Sancho, who discovered the 
plot and forced his mother to drink first the potion she had prepared 
for him. D’Orléans gives the same version as Calmet, while Puffen- 
dorf does not mention the story of the poisoning at all.*® 

Voltaire considered Ferdinand | unworthy of the title of Great, 
but Mariana calls him the most powerful king in Spain at that time 
and says that, in addition to power and greatness, he showed great 
zeal for the welfare of the Christian religion. Moreover, on account 


15 Essai, XI, 373-78. Concerning the marriage of Alfonso VI to Zaida M. 
Armand Gasté in a note on p. 377 says: “Suivant l'usage musulman adopté 
par la plupart des princes de l’'Espagne chrétienne, Alonzo n’admit dans sa 
couche Zaida, fille de Ben-Aden, émir de Séville, que comme concubine et non 
comme épouse. Les réflexions dont Voltaire fait suivre ce fait sont également 
fausses.” 


16 Mariana, op. cit., V, 234, 252.—Calmet, op. cit., VIII, 219-21.—D’Orléans, 
op cit., Vol. I, livre I, 177.—Puffendorf, op. cit., I, 45. 
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of his merits and military prowess, he was called by the people 
Emperor. He did not intend to despoil his brother-in-law of Leén but 
was attacked by the latter, who was killed in battle. Nor does Puffen- 
dorf state that Ferdinand killed his brother-in-law in battle. As for 
Don Garcia of Navarre, brother of Ferdinand, Mariana informs us 
that he was not satisfied with the division of the kingdom which had 
fallen to him. During an illness Ferdinand visited him, but, discov- 
ering that his brother had planned to seize him and force his demands, 
he escaped. Later Don Garcia visited Ferdinand, but was taken 
prisoner and sent to the castle of Ceya, from which he also escaped. 
Immediately he gathered an army and invaded Castile. Ferdinand 
would willingly have come to terms with his brother but the latter 
was obdurate and the battle took place, with disastrous results for 
Don Garcia, who was killed by two soldiers. Puffendorf asserts that 
Don Garcia was killed by one of his own subjects whom he had 
formerly injured, and that Ferdinand contented himself with only a 
few places which had once belonged to Castile. According to him, 
Ferdinand was surnamed the Great for his bravery and canonized 
for his piety. D’Orléans and Calmet give practically the same account 
of these disputes, and both speak highly of Ferdinand.** 

Alfonso VI is not called ungrateful by the historians we are 
studying. When the king of Cordova attacked Al Mamun, Alfonso 
went to the aid of his former benefactor. They are also inclined to 
believe that Al Mamun was not urged by Alfonso to pay the tribute 
which he had promised Ferdinand the Great. Yahia, who succeeded 
his brother, Hishem Al Kadir, as king of Toledo, proved such a bad 
ruler that he aroused the hatred of both Moors and Christians, who 
sought deliverance, the former by appealing to the king of Badajoz 
and the latter to Alfonso. Rather than see Toledo fall into the hands 
of the king of Badajoz, Alfonso, believing that his debt to Al Mamun 
had already been paid, marched against Toledo. As for his marrying 
Zaida, Mariana claims that she became a Christian.’® 

In his treatment of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Voltaire 
gives a correct summary of the main events which took place, but 


17 Mariana, op. cit., VI, 6-29.—Puffendorf, op. cit., I, 49-50.—D’Orléans, 
op. cit., Vol. I, livre II, pp. 192-214——Calmet, op. cit., VIII, 392-94. 

18 Calmet, op. cit., VIII, 519-20.—Puffendorf, op. cit., I, 51-53.—D’Orléans, 
op. cit., Vol. I, livre II, pp. 232-38—Ferreras, Jean de, Histoire générale 
d’Espagne, traduite de l’Espagnol par M. d’Hermilly (Paris, 1742), III, 235- 
308.—Mariana, op. cit., VI, 76-140. 
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without any comments on the important strides which Spain made 
during this period and on the prominent place which she took among 
the cultured nations of Europe. He speaks highly of Ferdinand III 
and bestows unstinted praise upon Alfonso X.1® Most historians, 
however, do not agree with Voltaire as to the merits of Alfonso as a 
ruler. While admitting his learning, they point out that he lacked 
decision and will power. His. campaigns against the Moslems were 
of slight consequence. He was chosen Holy Roman Emperor, but 
neglected to go to receive the imperial crown. To his unwise measures 
to procure funds he added extravagant liberality, he debased the 
coinage, increased the salaries of court officials, and expended enor- 
mous sums in celebration of the marriage of his eldest son. He had 
to wage war against James of Aragon, his father-in-law, because he 
wished to divorce his wife on grounds of sterility. It is also pointed 
out that he unjustly preferred his second son Sancho to the sons of 
Blanche of France, widow of his first son.?° 

The Essai devotes an entire chapter to Peter the Cruel.** Voltaire 
was so impressed with the dramatic events of Peter’s life that he 
made him the hero of one of his tragedies** and constituted himself 
his apologist. “I agree,” he says, “that Peter the Cruel avenged him- 
self with barbarity, but I see him betrayed and persecuted by his 
bastard brothers and even by his wife; supported, in truth, by the 
Black Prince, the best man of his time, but having, of course, France 
against him, since he was protected by the English; overcome finally 
by a band of brigands and assassinated by his bastard brother, for he 
was killed while unarmed; and this Henry of Trastamara, assassin 
and usurper, has been respected by historians because he was suc- 
cessful.”** That the character of Don Pedro appealed to the dramatist 
in Voltaire is seen in a letter he wrote to Count d’Argental in 1761. 
“Peter,” he writes, “whom you Frenchmen, following the Italians, 
call the Cruel, was no more cruel than any other. ... They gave him 


19 Essai, XI, 507-14. 

20 Calmet, op. cit., XI, 20, 21, 222, 469, 470, 479, 481, 483.—Mariana, of. cit., 
VIII, 54-180.—Puffendorf, op. cit., I, 62-67.—D’Orléans, op. cit., Vol. II, 
livre III, pp. 136-53—Bayle, Dictionnaire historique et critique, Se édition, 
revue, corrigée, et augmentée avec la vie de l’auteur, par M. de Maizeaux 
(1740), II, 94, article Alfonso X. 

21 Essai, XII, 29-32. 

22 VII, 259, Don Pédre. 

28 XXIV, 567, Remarques sur l’Essai sur les moeurs. 
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this title because he had a few priests hanged who deserved it; 
he was also accused of poisoning his wife, who was a harlot. He 
was a proud, courageous, violent, impassioned, active, laborious young 
man, perfectly suited for a dramatic character.”** 

In this defense of Don Pedro, Voltaire stands almost alone 
among historians, all of whom agree in calling this monarch one of 
the most cruel in Europe. According to them he assassinated his 
step-mother, had Garcilaso de la Vega’s brains beaten out in his 
presence, and poisoned his young and innocent wife, Blanche de 
Bourbon, who was a gentle and virtuous princess. Peter was married 
to no fewer than three wives before he was twenty-one. Don Samuel 
Levi, who helped him to escape from the city of Toro, was strangled 
by the king’s order. When he took Toledo in 1355 he ordered a 
massacre of Jewish merchants; a still more dreadful massacre of 
Christian nobles was ordered when he took Toro in 1356. He caused 
the assassination of his brother Fadrique and many nobles who 
had been the latter's friends and partisans. After he had been 
restored to the throne by the aid of the Black Prince, he continued 
his policy of murder and destruction and never kept the promises 
he made to that prince. Historians differ as to the manner of his 
death, but all agree that it was well-deserved.** Calmet calls Tras- 
tamara “un trés bon prince, qui sut parfaitment se soutenir dans la 
matvaise comme dans la bonne fortune, homme de conseil et d’expé- 
ditions, méprisant la délicatesse dans la nourriture et la somptuosité 
dans ses habits.”** 

Internal disorder reached its height in Castile during the unfor- 
tunate reign of Henry IV (1454-74). Voltaire, as is to be ex- 
pected, emphasized the immorality of the court in which the king 
and queen were the worst participants. He admits that the king was 
enervated from pleasure and that few women had in their love 
affairs shown more disregard for decency than the queen, yet, con- 
trary to the opinion generally held in Castile and in order to discredit 


24 XLI, 394. 

_ 25 Mariana, op. cit., IX, 241-66; X, 25-108.—Puffendorf, op. cit., I, 66-69.— 
Mézerai, op. cit., II, 425-27.—D’Orléans, op. cit., Vol. III, livre V, 1-153.— 
Ferreras, op. cit., V, 239-408.—Daniel, Histoire de France depuis l'établissement 
de la monarchie Francaise dans les Gaules (Paris, 1755), VI, 30-63. Voltaire 
was well acquainted with Daniel, see Table générale, LI, 279.—Calmet, op. cit., 
XII, 507; XIII, 38-80. 

26 Calmet, op. cit., XIII, 80. 
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Isabella’s claim to the throne, he is inclined to believe that a daughter 
born to the royal couple eight years after their marriage was legiti- 
mate.** Moreover, he does not say that king Henry’s first marriage 
with Blanche of Navarre was dissolved, after it had existed twelve 
years, on the ground of impotence. However that may have been, 
Voltaire does not seem to have understood the Spanish laws which 
regulated the succession. These laws were to be interpreted by the 
representatives of the nation in Cortes; in fact, this body had the 
power to determine the succéssion itself in the most absolute manner. 
In this case the Cortes, which had tendered the usual oaths of 
allegiance soon after the birth of Joanna, reversed its former acts, 
and did homage to Isabella as the only true and lawful successor. 


II. 


Ferdinand and Isabella, especially the former, have been very 
severely treated by Voltaire. According to him they did not live 
like husband and wife whose possessions are in common, but like 
two allied monarchs; they neither loved nor hated each other, saw 
each other rarely, and were jealous of each other’s power in the 
administration. The queen was jealous because of the infidelity of her 
husband, who filled with bastards all the posts where he resided. 
Voltaire points out the treachery of Ferdinand towards his ally 
Boabdil, the cruelty of the expulsion of the Jews, the superstition 
fomented by the sale of the “Bull of the Crusade,” the establishment 
of the Inquisition, and the forced conversion and the expulsion of 
many Mussulmans.** 

It was with Ferdinand the Catholic that there began that 
rivalry between France and Spain which was to last for three cen- 
turies. Charles VIII of France wished to revive the Angevin claim 
to the kingdom of Naples, and, in order to secure the neutrality of 
Ferdinand, consented to restore to him the Catalan regions of 
Cerdagne and the Roussillon. In this deal Ferdinand outwitted the 
king of France, and it is with some racial resentment that Voltaire 
remarks that another mistake which the French made was to trust 


27 Essai, XII, 155-57. 

28 Essai, XII, 157-61. Evidently Voltaire derived his information concern- 
ing Ferdinand’s marital infidelity from Varillas’ Histoire de Louis XII 
(Paris, 1688), I, 266-67, which states the same charge almost in the same words. 
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the Catholic king,®® for the latter did not keep any of his promises. 
Contrary to the agreement with Charles he not only formed forbidden 
matrimonial alliances but resisted the French in their attempt to take 
possession of Naples. Voltaire calls Ferdinand a king “famous for 
his religion and good faith, of which he spoke continually but which 
he always violated,” for after having deceived his relative, the king 
of Naples, he deceived his son-in-law Henry VIII, Louis XII of 
France, the Venetians, and the popes. “In Spain,” he continues, 
“they call him the wise and the prudent, in Italy, the pious; but in 
France and London they call him the perfidious.”*® Writing to 
Frederick of Prussia in 1740, he declares that “Ferdinand carried 
hypocrisy so far as to drive the Moors out of Spain in order that he 
might gain the name of good Catholic, search with impunity into the 
purses of stupid Catholics, and rob the Moors like a true Catholic.’ 

Undoubtedly it was Ferdinand’s sincere or assumed zeal for 
the Catholic Church, together with his establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion and the upper hand he took over France almost at every turn, 
that made Voltaire damn him and ignore the greatness of that mon- 
arch. His prejudice was such that the authority of historians, some 
of whom he greatly respected, did not swerve him. To accuse 
Ferdinand of deceit and dishonesty is to misunderstand the age in 
which he lived. The men with whom he had to deal were Louis XI 
of France, Maximilian I, Alexander VI, and Ludovico il Moro, all 
past masters in the art of tricky diplomacy. 

Gracian’s eulogistic estimate of Ferdinand, being that of a Span- 
iard, would naturally be discarded by Voltaire,** but he might have 
given more weight to the opinion of Guicciardini, whom he calls the 
Thucydides, or rather the Xenophon, of Italy,** and who had the 
opportunity of observing Ferdinand while Florentine ambassador at 
his court from 1512 to 1513. According to Guicciardini, Ferdinand 


29 Essai, XII, 173. 
30 Essai, XII, 201. 
81 XXXV, 447. 
82 Gracian, Baltasar, Reflexions politiques sur les plus grands princes, et 
particuliérement sur Ferdinand le Catholique (Paris, 1730), 2, 30-31, 117-18, 
121, 128-29, 143-50, 158-59, 177-78, 181, 183, 186-87, 190-93, 228-29, 236-60, 
325-26. Voltaire was acquainted with Gracian and considered him a good 
historian, see XXXIII, 155; XLV, 345; also Voltaire, Oeuvres inédites, 
publiées par Fernand Caussy, I, 80. 

33 Essai, XII, 246. For other references to Guicciardini, see Table 
générale, LI, 463. 
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was a wise king, as attested by his works, words, and behavior. He 
kept his own counsel, was very patient, and his eye was ever on all 
the affairs of state. Although he listened to the opinions of others, 
he planned and decided everything himself. He was a good soldier 
and showed great piety and devotion like the rest of his countrymen. 
As for his reputation for not keeping his word, the Italian historian, 
although admitting that Ferdinand knew how to simulate better than 
any other man, confesses that he does not know whether the charge 
was true and that it could be attributed to the fact that people are 
prone to suspect of trickery a man who has a reputation for wisdom.** 
Macchiavelli gives a still more glowing account of Ferdinand, but 
Voltaire, who objected to his “politique infernale,” discarded his 
judgment.*® 

Even among Voltaire’s French sources we find a more favorable 
opinion concerning Ferdinand. D’Orléans states that “history must 
admit that the internal activities of Ferdinand and Isabella were of 
equal value with the victories won against outside aggressors. .. . 
No better praise can be given them than to relate the rapid progress 
which they made in solidifying their government. They conquered 
their states from the people themselves after having saved them from 


foreign wars. . . . After all, history admits that under Ferdinand’s 


rule the Spanish monarchy was raised to a degree of glory superior 
to any flourishing state enjoyed since the Gothic rulers.”** Branthome, 
speaking of Ferdinand’s alleged dishonesty, justly remarks that down 
to his own day perjury and the breaking of one’s word had been 
considered a great virtue among popes, kings, emperors, princes, 
lords, principalities, republics, Swiss cantons, etc. According to him, 
all these broke their word as if there were no God. In this Louis XI 
was a past master, who played with his conscience and his faith as 
with a ball.** 


84 Guicciardini, La legasione di Spagna, in Opere inedite, publicate per 
cura dei conti Piero e Luigi Guicciardini (Firenze, 1864), VI, 285-86; also his 
Storia d'Italia, alla miglior lezione ridotta dal professore Giovanni Rosini 
(Torino, 1853), III, 262-63. 

85 Macchiavelli, J] principe, in Opere complete, coll’aggiunta delle inedite 
(Londra, 1768), Vol. III, chap. XXI, pp. 125-26. For Voltaire’s opinion of 
Macchiavelli, see Table générale, LII, 99-100. 

86 D’Orléans, op. cit., Vol. V, livre IX, pp. 235, 374, 395, 399, 401. 

87 BranthOme, Oeuvres complétes, publiées par M. Prosper Merimée et 
M. Louis Lacour (Paris, 1858), I, 176. For Voltaire’s acquaintance with 
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Voltaire speaks of Ferdinand’s treachery towards his ally Boab- 
dil. D’Orléans and other historians, on the other hand, say that 
Boabdil, when taken prisoner at the battle of Lucena, had promised 
to deliver Granada to Ferdinand after the latter had taken Baza, 
Almeria, and Guadix from El Zagal. Boabdil, when Ferdinand had 
accomplished this, excused himself from obeying the summons of 
the Spanish sovereigns by replying that what they offered was not 
sufficient to exchange for a crown and that he was no longer his own 
master, the inhabitants of the city insisting upon its defense. There- 
upon the Spanish king proceeded to drive him out of the city.** 
It is true that the terms of surrender provided for the security of 
the Moslem population, but such a treaty could not long be enforced 
in the face of the religious ardor and intolerance of the age. The 
presence of so many Moors and Jews had led to the establishment of 
the Inquisition, which prevailed upon the Spanish sovereigns to 
consent to the expulsion of thousands of prosperous and useful citi- 
zens. There are not lacking historians who defend the policy of 
Ferdinand. D’Orléans, for instance, claims that it was through his 
religious zeal that in 1492 he expelled the Jews and the Moors, al- 
though apparently contrary to the faith of treaties; also that the 
number of splendid foundations in favor of churches, monks, and the 
poor, and the desire to secure for Spain priests and prelates of 
learning and piety, are a testimony to the pious intentions of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. As for the Inquisition, he thinks that its aim and 
success in repressing Judaism and Mohammedanism, which were 
getting the upper hand over the Christians of Spain, seem to excuse, 
if not its establishment, at least the too ardent zeal of the founder.*® 

If Voltaire had read the treaty between Charles VIII of France 
and Ferdinand, he might have modified his charge of treachery. 
The principal articles of the treaty provided that the contracting 
parties should aid each other against all enemies; that they should 
reciprocally prefer this alliance to that with any other, the vicar of 
Christ excepted; that the Spanish sovereigns should enter into no 
understanding with any power, the vicar of Christ excepted, preju- 


88 D’Orléans, op. cit., Vol. V, livre IX, pp. 306-24.—Mariana, op. cit., 
XIII, 59-60, 96-97.—Ferreras, op. cit., VIII, 40-43, 99, 100-101—For Boabdil’s 
agreement to surrender his capital, see Pulgar, Reyes Catélicos, p. 275; and 
Garibay, Compendio, IV, 418. 
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dicial to the interest of France; and that their children should not be 
disposed of in marriage to the kings of England, or of the Romans, 
or to any enemy of France, without the French king’s consent. There 
is no allusion to the proposed expedition in the treaty, nor is the 
name of Naples once mentioned in it.*° Both Daniel and Guicciardini 
state that Ferdinand’s excuse for breaking the treaty was that one 
of its clauses excepted the pope from the number of those whom the 
king of France could attack without Spanish interference, and that 
Naples being a fief of the papacy an attack upon it would mean an 
attack upon the pope.*? As for the marriage alliances contracted by 
Ferdinand contrary to the treaty with Charles, it was while the latter 
was wasting his time at Naples and the treaty had already been 
annulled that marriages were arranged between the royal house of 
Spain and those of Austria and England. 

With the accession of Louis XII, Ferdinand was confronted by 
a serious dilemma. The French monarch had won over Pope 
Alexander V1; the republic of Venice through hatred for Lodovico 
Sforza consented to unite her arms with those of France against 
Milan ; Florence and many other inferior powers consented to throw 
their weight into the same scale or to remain neutral; the Emperor 
Maximilian was deeply entangled in a war with the Swiss; and a 
treaty with Saxony guaranteed a free passage through that territory. 
To abandon the prize at once to Louis was not to be thought of for 
a moment. Ferdinand, who with some justice regarded the bequest 
of Alfonso V in favor of his natural offspring as an unwarrantable 
and illegal act, could not go to the support of pretentions hostile to 
his own, a disposition well understood by the court of Naples ;** so 
there remained only a third expedient, namely, the partition of the 
kingdom. Both Guicciardini and Varillas mention that Ferdinand 
defended his taking up arms against his relative by claiming that the 
latter, in order to dissuade Louis from the conquest of Naples, had 
offered him aid for the conquest of Sicily instead ; that if he took up 
arms against France there would break out a terrible European con- 
flagration, especially when the Turks showed such power against 


40 Dumont, Corps Universel Diplomatique du Droit des Gens (Amsterdam, 
1726-31), III, 297-300. 

41 Guicciardini, Storia d'Italia, 1, 168-69.—Daniel, op. cit., VIII, 205. 
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Venice, and the king of Naples had not long before asked for their 
aid. Moreover, he declared that if Naples should in the future fall 
completely into his hands, he would even consider its restoration, not 
to Frederick, to be sure, but to his heir.** 

The partition treaty was soon broken. The French, without 
any ground, laid claim to Capitanata and started hostilities. The 
provision that the Spaniards should collect tolls on the flocks upon 
their descent from the French district of Abruzzo into the Capitanata 
is conclusive evidence of the intention of the contracting parties.** 
As for the treaty of Lyons, Calmet, Daniel, and even Varillas state 
that Ferdinand showed some reluctance at intrusting the negotiation 
to his son-in-law Philip, and that he sent to him Bernaldo Boy! with 
private instructions of the most strict and limited nature.*® The treaty 
was made, the French king countermanded the order for the embar- 
kation of troops and sent word to his generals in Italy to desist from 
further operations. The archduke forwarded similar instructions to 
Gonsalvo, who, however, refused to comply, declaring that he knew 
no authority but that of his own sovereigns. When the treaty reached 
the Spanish sovereign Ferdinand refused to ratify it, for it had been 
made in contempt of his orders and was clearly detrimental to his 
interests. 

Voltaire, like other French historians,** gives as ground for the 
conquest of Navarre by Ferdinand the celebrated bull of Julius II 
in which he excommunicated the sovereigns of Navarre as heretics 
and enemies of the Church. He also claims that Ferdinand made use 
of the English army to conquer Navarre and that then he allowed the 
English to return home without having attempted the promised 
invasion of Guienne.**? The facts, however, are somewhat different. 
The English arrived in Guipuzcoa on June 8, 1512, and Ferdinand, 
before moving, wished to make himself secure from the annoyance 


43 Guicciardini, Storia d’Italia, I1, 25-26—Varillas, Histoire de Louis XI] 
(Paris, 1688), I, 179-81. Voltaire speaks of Varillas in XII, 46; XIV, 141; 
XXIII, 428. 

44 Dumont, op. cit., III, 445-46.—Mariana, op. cit., XIV, 60-62. 

45 Calmet, op. cit., XIV, 452.—Daniel, op. cit., VIII, 366.—Varillas, Histoire 
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which the strong position of the Navarrese princes could give him on 
whatever route he should adopt. Accordingly, he requested a free 
passage through their dominions with other demands which would 
insure their neutrality ; but Navarre chose to make an alliance with 
France by which they agreed to defend each other against all 
enemies ; neither nation was to allow a passage to the enemies of the 
other through its dominions, and Navarre was to declare war on the 
English and those cooperating with them.** Ferdinand heard of this 
treaty and determined to anticipate the stroke prepared for him. In 
this he expected the codperation of the English who, as Daniel states, 
reminded him that he had promised to wage war on Guienne, but that 
since he persisted in his own plans they would return to England.* 

Voltaire passes over in silence the constructive and beneficial 
strides which Spain made during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
Among internal reforms may be mentioned the efficient administration 
of justice, the codification of the laws, the depression of the nobles, 
the vindication of ecclesiastical rights belonging to the crown from 
the usurpation of the papal see, the regulation of trade, and the 
strengthening of royal authority. Through the efforts of Ximenés 
important monastic reforms were instituted. The servile classes of 
Castile were given more freedom, and the dispute between the serfs 
and the lords of Catalonia was settled in favor of the former. 
Ferdinand encouraged men of merit whether in the profession of 
arms or in the sciences. He was frugal and avoided all superfluous 
expense in order to relieve his subjects from excessive taxation. 
Through him the Roman principles triumphed in private law, espe- 
cially with regard to the family. Many schools were founded which 
later became universities, notably that of Alcala, which became a great 
center of humanistic studies. To crown all, it was through the 
encouragement of the Catholic kings that America was discovered.” 
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IIT. 


Voltaire’s admiration for men of action is noticeable in the 
enthusiastic portrait he gives of Charles V. In this tendency he was 
not always consistent, for Ferdinand the Catholic accomplished a 
perhaps greater task than Charles. In spite of the victories which the 
Emperor won over France, he confesses a great admiration for the 
master of Spain, Germany, and Italy, the only powerful emperor since 
Charlemagne and the first king of a united Spain after the conquest 
of the Moors. In the dealings between Francis I and Charles V, 
Voltaire does not hesitate to point out the faults of the former, whom 
he disliked. Francis did not fulfil his promise of ceding Burgundy 
to Charles, refused to fight a duel with him after he had proposed it, 
and asked Clement VII for a bull of absolution for having ceded the 
suzerainty of Flanders and Artois when he was really bound by 
treaty to do so.5' One really wonders how much of this love for 
Charles was due to his hatred for Francis I. In a letter to M. 
Gaillard we read: “I have little love for Francis I. In spite of all you 
may say, Charles V has never burned any Lutherans at the stake; 
they have not been hoisted at the end of a pole in his presence and 
then lowered several times into the fire in order to make them enjoy 
for five or six hours the delights of martyrdom. Charles V has never 
said that if his son did not believe in transubstantiation he would 
surely have him burn at the stake for the edification of the people. 
The atrocity and stupidity of accusing a poor Italian chemist of hav- 
ing poisoned the dauphin at the instigation of Charles V must cover 
Francis I with eternal shame.”*? 

French historians and even Guicciardini differ from Voltaire in 
their estimate of Charles V. They affirm that Charles aimed at a 
universal empire, that Francis I took Navarre because Charles had 
broken the treaty of Noyon by which he had promised to return that 
kingdom to Henry d’Albret within six months. By the same treaty 
Charles had promised but failed to pay Francis 100,000 écus for the 
maintenance of his daughter whom he had promised to marry. Puf- 
fendorf and Daniel even claim that it was Jean d’Albret who made 
an effort to reconquer Navarre in 1516. When Francis was taken 
prisoner, Charles pretended to be sorry, but kept his enemy in strict 
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confinement for a long time and only condescended to make peace 
because he learned that the potentates of Italy, with the king oi 
England and the French Regent, were forming a league against hina. 
He set Francis free in a manner which was neither just nor honorable 
and later treated his sons in a cruel manner. These historians deny 
that Charles had sent Francis the sureté du camp when challenged to 
single combat. They also hint that the dauphin was poisoned at the 
instigation of the Emperor. Being obliged to go to Ghent, Charles 
asked Francis for passage through France, promising him the resti- 
tution of the Duchy of Milan, but once in Flanders he denied having 
promised anything. Charles is called unscrupulous and deceitful. He 
had as many vices as virtues, the former increasing with prosperity. 
Charles not only lied to Francis but deceived him by causing dissen- 
sion between him and both Solyman and the king of England. More- 
over, through his governor of the Milanese, Charles caused the 
murder of Rineon and Frégose, French ambassadors to Venice and 
the Porte.** 


IV. 

As is to be expected, Voltaire takes full advantage of one of 
the weakest spots in Spanish history, namely, the Inquisition. “After 
the conquest of Granada,” he declares, “it developed throughout all 
Spain a strength and vigor which ordinary tribunals have never 
possessed. The Spanish genius must have been at that time more 
austere and pitiless than that of other nations. This is seen by the 
premeditated cruelty which soon afterwards spread throughout the 
New World. It is especially apparent in the excess of atrocity which 
gave rise to a jurisdiction which its originators, the Italians, exercised 
with more leniency. The popes founded this tribunal for political 
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reasons, and the Spaniards made it barbarous.” Upon those public 
holocausts, the autos de fe, with all the horrors which preceded them, 
Voltaire waxes really eloquent. “It is a priest in surplice,” he 
exclaims, “it is a monk vowed to humility and meekness who in vast 
dungeons submits men to the most cruel tortures. A theatre is erected 
in the public square where the condemned, preceded by a procession 
of monks and brotherhoods, are led to the stake. They sing, celebrate 
mass, and kill men. An Asiatic arriving in Madrid on the day of such 
an execution would not know whether it was a merry-making, a 
religious festival, a sacrifice, or a massacre ; and indeed it is all these 
things combined. The kings, whose presence alone suffices elsewhere 
to pardon a criminal, witness this spectacle bare-headed, and, seated 
lower than the Inquisitor, watch their subjects die in the flames. 
Montezuma was blamed for offering captives as a sacrifice to his 
gods ; what would he have said if he had seen an auto de fe!’™* 

There is no doubt that the Inquisition abused its powers, yet the 
presence of so many insincere converts among the Moslems and the 
Jews of Spain rendered conditions there somewhat different from 
those of other European countries. The populace, which had often 
been roused to acts of violence, clamored for effectual means for the 
extirpation of the Jewish heresy, so that the throne was practically 
forced to resort to such an institution.®*® Historians like Mariana, 
d'Orléans, and Ferreras find in the Inquisition a wholesome insti- 
tution through which true religion was kept pure from the con- 
tamination of Mohammedan and Jewish heresies.™ 

In his treatment of the discovery of America Voltaire might have 
learned from Las Casas and Herrera that Columbus sailed on his 
first trip on the third of August and not on the twenty-third, that he 
made four and not three trips, and that it was on the return from his 
third trip and not from his second, that he landed in chains.** 

For the early period of Spanish rule in America, Voltaire, like 
many others, relied upon Las Casas’ affecting pictures of Indian 
maltreatment. Following Las Casas’ account, although acknowledg- 
ing his frequent exaggerations, Voltaire asserts that the Spaniards 
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depopulated in a few years Hispaniola with its three million inhabi- 
tants and Cuba with more than six hundred thousand, that they 
hunted the natives with dogs, and that after summoning them to 
submit to the Christian religion and to the king of Spain they 
slaughtered them pitilessly.** 

There is no doubt that the criminals who accompanied Columbus 
on his third voyage, as well as other Spaniards, extended the system 
of compulsory labor among the Indians, and in many instances ex- 
ploited them in a reckless and cruel manner; yet as a matter of 
historical justice Voltaire ought not to have passed over in silence 
Las Casas’ and Herrera’s statements that the first injunction of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was to provide for the kindly treatment of 
the natives and the maintenance of peaceful relations, and to dispose 
them in favor of Christianity. When left to themselves, however, the 
Indians would not work for wages and refused to have anything to 
do with the Spaniards. The sovereigns instructed Ovando, the gov- 
ernor, to establish them in villages, to give them lands which they 
could not alienate, to place them under a protector, to provide a 
school-house in each village that the children might be taught reading, 
writing, and Christian doctrine, and to prevent oppression by their 
chiefs. Another edict emphasized the injunction that the natives 
should be made to work as free men and not as servants. The melting 
away of the native population was not due altogether to slaughter ; 
many must have perished through the ravages of famine and through 
disease imported by the whites as well as produced by the new con- 
ditions of life.*® 

Herrera informs us that Las Casas, upon his visit to the capital 
in 1516, was contradicted by many who were acquainted with con- 
ditions in the Indies; though admitting his zeal, they considered him 
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imprudent and hasty and denied many of the alleged severities, saying 
even that he had invented them. They asserted that it was not advis- 
able to separate the Indians from Christian communities for they 
were so hardened in their vices that they could never be converted 
| if left to themselves and only under the instruction of priests. Las 
Casas went to Hispaniola convinced of the evil of the Repartimientos, 
' but soon discovered that he was in danger from the Indians and was 
obliged to sleep at night in the monastery of Santo Domingo.*® To 
illustrate the credulity and exaggerated enthusiasm of Las Casas, 
Gomara tells how, after having heard of the fertility of Cumana, 
he went to Spain to solicit the governorship of that region. He 
informed the Emperor that those who governed the Indies were 
AR deceiving him and promised to increase the royal revenue and to 
send pearls. He also boasted that he would convert more Indians 





than any other had done before him. Instead of soldiers he brought 
j with him from Spain three hundred laborers; upon his arrival, 
however, Gonzalo de Ocampo refused to leave the post until he 
, should receive orders from the governor of Santo Domingo. Before 


4 the matter could be settled both Las Casas and Gonzalo went to 
Santo Domingo; the laborers, left without protection, were slaugh- 
H| tered by the Indians whom Las Casas thought so mild and peaceful.”' 
' The conquest of Mexico by Cortés followed. The Essai sur les 

moeurs gives a fairly accurate account of the expedition, although 
it exaggerates the cruelty of the Spaniards and the civilization of the 
natives. Voltaire declares that the Mexicans were not cannibals, that 
: they sacrificed only their enemies, and that there is no people whose 
! religion has not been inhuman and bloody. He does not give credence 
to the statement of other historians that the ambassadors of Monte- 
zuma told Cortés that their master had sacrificed in his wars nearly 
twenty thousand enemies yearly in the main temple of Mexico. He 


i) attributes the slaughter of Mexicans by Alvaredo during one of 
a their festivals to avarice. As for Cortés, after having conquered such 


an empire for Spain, he received little consideration and could 
scarcely obtain an audience with the Emperor.*? 

Herrera, de Solis, and Garcilaso assert that the Mexicans ate 
human flesh. Even Las Casas admits that they sacrificed men and 
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that the old priests ate the hearts. He says, moreover, that a prisoner 
of war belonged to the captor who feasted upon him with his relatives 
and friends. In some towns children of leading men were offered as 
a harvest sacrifice. Voltaire follows Las Casas in attributing thé 
repressive measures of Alvargdo to greed; but de Solis claims that 
the Mexicans were conspiring against the Spaniards, that they had 
hidden their weapons in all the houses surrounding the temple, and 
that Alvaredo, knowing this, attacked them before they were in a 
position to do harm. As for the treatment of Cortés by the Emperor, 
Gomara, who was in the service of the former, relates that the 
Emperor received him well and that he even went to see him at his 
residence. Moreover, he covered him with titles and honors, except 
that of governor of Mexico, because no other had ever received the 
governorship of the land which he had conquered. Cortés deserved 
much and the Emperor as a_ grateful prince gave him much.** 
With Las Casas as his chief source Voltaire gives a short account 
of the conquest of Peru. He speaks of the natives as being much 
more civilized than the Aztecs of Mexico. The narrative is inter- 
spersed with peculiarly Voltairian remarks. When the Inca Atabalipa 
with his army found himself in the presence of the Spaniards, Vol- 
taire says that the latter “wished to have on their side even the 
appearance of religion. Therefore the monk V alverd{, who had been 
made bishop of the country even before they had taken possession of 
it, advanced with an interpreter toward the Inca, Bible in hand, and 
telling him that he must believe in all that was contained in that 
book, he preached a sermon on all the mysteries of Christianity.” 
“Historians,” he continues, “do not agree on how the sermon was; 
received, but all agree that it ended in war.” When, after Atabalipa 
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was taken prisoner, the gold for his ransom did not arrive as promptly 
as promised, the Spaniards condemned him to be burned alive. “The 
only grace granted him,” says Voltaire, ‘“‘was that if he wished to die 
a Christian he might be strangled before being burned.” When the 
Potosi mines were discovered both Peruvians and negroes bought in 
Africa were set to work them. Following Las Casas, Voltaire states 
that they were not treated like human beings and that the Spaniards 
took advantage of the mild and timid character of the Peruvians as 
well as of the other natives in order to facilitate their destruction.™* 

Garcilaso, whom Voltaire quotes in dealing with Peru, claims 
that Pizarro, a native of Trujillo, was of noble blood, and that 
Almagro, in spite of the assertion of Gomara, proved his nobility by 
his generous and distinguished works. Voltaire, on the contrary, 
asserts that both did not know who their fathers were and that they 
could neither read nor write. Following Zarate, he says that when 
Pizarro sent messengers to Atabalipa the latter answered that he 
would not receive as friends the robbers of his empire. Garcilaso 
places all the blame for the misunderstanding between the Inca and 
Pizarro on the interpreter, and claims that Atabalipa said that 
although he knew of the calamities brought about by the Spaniards, 
yet he would not attempt to drive them away because he believed 
they were the children of the god Viracocha and messengers of 
Pachacomac. As for the death of Atabalipa, Garcilaso claims that 
he deserved it because he had been too cruel toward his own family. 
Both Garcilaso and Zarate put the blame on the interpreter, Filipillo, 
who had fallen in love with one of Atabalipa’s wives. It was he who 
reported to Pizarro that Atabalipa was plotting in secret to kill all 
the Christians. Herrera and Gomara speak of human sacrifices in 
Peru. Zarate gives a different account of the Potosi mines. ‘He 
claims that the Indians learned to work the mines so well that they 
soon gave to their masters of their own free accord two silver marcos 
a week, keeping much more than that for themselves. Thus there 
were Indians who easily accumulated three or four thousand pesos, 
and who could not be induced to leave Potosi on account of the 
safety afforded by the mines.* 


64 Essai, XII, 396-402. 

65 Garcilaso, op. cit., tomo III, segunda parte, libro I, pp. 338-39, 397-401, 
453-54.—Herrera, op. cit., Vol. IV-VII, decada V, libro I, cap. 3, p. 8— 
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Voltaire, however, was so impressed by the account of Spanish 
cruelty in Peru that he wrote a tragedy, Alzire, in which he vividly 
portrays the cruelty of the conqueror and the pride, the nobility, and 
the wrongs of the conquered.® His judgment on the Spanish conquest 


of America is summed up in the words of Alvarez in the first act of 
Alzire: 


Et nous, de ces climats destructeurs implacables, 
Nous, et d’or et de sang toujours insatiables, 
Déserteurs de ces lois qu’il fallait enseigner, 

Nous égorgeons ce peuple au lieu de le gagner. 

Par nous tout est sang, par nous tout est en poudre, 
Et nous n’avons du ciel imité que la foudre. 

Notre nom, je l’'avoue, inspire la terreur ; 

Les Espagnols sont craints, mais ils sont en horreur : 
Fléaux du nouveau monde, injustes, vains, avares, 
Nous seuls en ces climats nous sommes les barbares. 
L’Américain, farouche en sa simplicité, 

Nous égale en courage, et nous passe en bonté. 


In this extreme judgment Voltaire is mainly influenced by Las 
Casas. Herrera, de Solis, Gdmara, and even Garcilaso do not agree 
with him on the fine qualities of the Indians in general. Bayle, speak- 
ing of Pedro Cieca de Leon, who had lived seventeen years in 
America, says: “Il y remarqua tant de choses singuliéres, qu’il se 
résolut a les mettre par écrit. J’en rapporterai quelques-unes, quand 
ce ne serait que pour faire voir l’injustice de ceux qui prétendent 
que les Chrétiens ont appris aux peuples de l’Amérique a étre 
méchants. Cela ne peut étre vrai qu’avec bien des restrictions. II 
se peut faire qu’il y ait eu dans ce nouveau monde quelques endroits 
dont les habitants grossiers et simples suivaient bonnement et frugale- 
ment les loix naturelles, et qu’ils se soient accoutumés par leur com- 
merce avec les Chrétiens a la fourberie et a la débauche; mais 
généralement parlant la corruption des Américains était si brutale, et 
si excessive, qu’on n’en peut avoir assez d’horreur.”** Moréri is also 
of the same opinion. “Les peuples de l’Amérique,” he says, “étaient 


Conquista de la provincia del Pertti (In “Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles,” 
Madrid, 1879, Vol. XXII), 476-79, 544. For mention of Zarate, see XII, 339. 
66 TIT, 385-436. 
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généralement sauvages et cruels, et avaient le courage bas, et les 
inclinations mauvaises. Les plus civilisés étaient dans le pays des 
Incas. On y trouvait aussi divers antropophages. Lorsqu’on dé- 
couvrit l’Amérique, tous les habitants étaient ou plongés dans 
lidolatrie, ou n’avaient aucune religion. Ceux du Méxique adoraient 
les idoles, et leur immolaient des hommes, arrachant le coeur a ces 
malheureuses victimes.’’** 
V. 

In the portrait which Voltaire gives of Philip Il the damnable 
traits and deeds of the Spanish king stand out in much greater 
relief than his good qualities. Philip had been compared to Tiberius ; 
but Voltaire considered the latter the better man, for ‘Tiberius 
fought at the head of his legions, but Philip remained in a chapel 
between two Franciscan friars while the Prince of Savoy and the 
Count of Egmont, whom later he sent to the scaffold, were winning 
for him the battle of St. Quentin. Tiberius was neither superstitious 
nor hypocritical, while Philip often held a crucifix in his hand when 
he gave orders to commit murder.” “William of Orange in a public 
manifesto accused the pious king of having married Mary of Por- 
tugal when he was already bound by a secret marriage to Dojia 
Isabella Osorio, of having killed his son, and poisoned his third wife 
Isabella of France. These charges Philip did not answer.” “Add to 
these authentic accusations,” Voltaire continues, “the illicit relation 
of Philip with the wife of his favorite Rui Gomez, the assassination 
of Escovedo, the persecution of Antonio Pérez, who had assassinated 
Escovedo by his order, and then remember that this is the same man 
who spoke continually of his zeal for religion and who sacrificed all 
to this zeal.”’** 

According to Voltaire “it was under that infamous mask of 
religion that in 1564 he conspired to capture Jeanne of Navarre, 
mother of Henry IV, with her young child, and to hand her over to 
the Inquisition to be burned as a heretic, as well as to seize Béarn in 
virtue of the confiscation which that tribunal of assassins would have 
pronounced.” “His great principle was to control the Holy See by 


68 Moréri, Louis, Le Grand Dictionnaire historique (Paris, 1759), article 
Amérique. Voltaire mentions Moréri in XIV, 109, 134, 142; XIX, 415; 
XXIV, 8. 
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showing it the greatest respect and to exterminate the Protestants. 
There were very few of these in Spain, but he solemnly promised 
before a crucifix to destroy them all, and fulfilled his vow with the 
able help of the Inquisition. They burned in Valladolid all those who 
fell under suspicion, and Philip from the windows of his palace 
watched their torture and heard their cries.”"° 

The Essai sur les moeurs points out how Philip’s misrule and 
bloody despotism really caused the greatness of the Netherlands. 
Here “he wished to abrogate all laws, impose arbitrary taxes, appoint 
new bishops, and establish the Inquisition.” When he learned of the 
assassination of the Prince of Orange at the hands of Gérard he 
rejoiced, rewarded his family, and issued letters of nobility in its 
favor. Meanwhile he seized Portugal and defeated a French fleet 
which was sent to restore the Pretender to the Portuguese throne. 
Voltaire asserts that the Spaniards abused their victory by executing 
nearly all the French prisoners under the pretext that war not having 
been declared they were to be considered pirates. Philip is also 
accused of encouraging the Ligue in order to foment dissension in 
France, of arming his son-in-law Charles Emmanuel of Savoy against 
her, and of aiming to be the protector of that country. In short, he 
was called the Démon du Midi, “because from Spain, which is in 
the south of Europe, he disturbed all the other states.”"' In his Ode 
a la vérité Voltaire emphasizes this judgment in verse: 


Mais que ce fourbe sanguinaire, 
De Charles-Quint l’indigne fils, 
Cet hypocrite atrabiliaire, 
Entouré d’esclaves hardis, 

Entre les bras de sa maitresse 
Plongé dans la flatteuse ivresse 
De la volupté qui l’endort, 

Aux dangers dérobant sa téte, 
Envoie en cent lieux la tempéte, 
Les fers, la discorde, et la mort." 


Voltaire, who is so severe against those who broke treaties, does 
not mention that Philip’s reign began with the breaking of the treaty 
10 Essai, XII, 459-64. 
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of Vaucelles by Henry II of France. This monarch was allured by 
the pope with the promise of Naples for one of his young sons and 
of Milan for another. It was also arranged that Henry should invite 
the Sultan, Solyman, to renew his former alliance with France, and 
to raid the coast of Calabria with his galleys. Thus his most Christian 
majesty, with the Pope and the Grand Turk, prepared to make war 
upon the most Catholic prince in Christendom." In the struggle that 
ensued Voltaire accuses Philip of weakness because he did not take 
advantage of the victory of Gravelines to march on Paris. But the 
fact is that Philip realized the ruinous state of his finances and saw, 
moreover, that the Protestant heresy had already begun to show 
strength in the Netherlands.”* 

Voltaire says that Philip wished to establish the Inquisition in 
the Netherlands, forgetting that a sort of Inquisition had been already 
established there by Charles V in 1520."* Philip only renewed his 
father’s edicts relating to it and confirmed his “placard” respecting 
heresy, conforming as nearly as possible to the language of the 
original edicts.** The appointment of new bishops met a much needed 
reform in the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the country. There were 
only three bishoprics in the Netherlands and these extended over 
such wide territories that it was almost impossible for any bishop to 
provide for the wants of the flock and for the supervision of the 
clergy. Charles V himself had applied to Rome for leave to establish 
six new bishoprics.”” As for the execution of the Count of Egmont, 
Daniel and Hénault state that he and William of Nassau, dissatisfied 
with seeing themselves without power and jealous of Cardinal de 
Granvelle, encouraged revolt and succeeded by their opposition in 
having the Cardinal recalled. All, including de Thou, assert that the 
people, unchecked by the nobles, pillaged the Catholic churches, over- 
turned the altars, burned the statues, and committed other outrages 


73 Giannone, storia di Napoli (Milano, 1823), X, 19, 21. 
74 Cabrera, Felipe Segundo Rey de Espaitia (Madrid, 1619), lib. IV, cap. 
2, 4, 6.—Ferreras, op. cit., IX, 404. 

7 Meteren, Histoire des Pays-Bas (La Haye, 1618), fol. 10—Brandt, 
History of the Reformation in the Low Countries (London, 1720), I, 88.— 
Grotius, Annales et Historiae de Rebus Belgicis (Amstelaedami, 1657), 11. 
Grotius was well known by Voltaire, see Table générale, LI, 458. 
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against the Catholics.** All this, of course, drove Philip to severe 
measures. 

Voltaire does not hesitate to attribute to Philip the death of his son 
and of his wife. An elaborate romance based upon mere rumor was 
developed by foreign writers. Daniel simply remarks that these deaths 
“donnérent lieu a bien des bruits vrais ou faux trés désavantageux a 
sa réputation.” De Thou claims that the death of Don Carlos was 
decided upon with the knowledge of the Holy Office. As for the 
death of the queen, also imputed to Philip, he remarks that “il est 
néanmoins facile de se convaincre du contraire, par la grande et sin- 
cére douleur que sa mort causa, tant a la Cour que dans toute 
l’Espagne, le Roi la pleura, comme une femme qu'il aimait trés 
tendrement.” Cabrera, Strada, and Ferreras describe the excesses 
of Don Carlos, to which they attribute his untimely end.*® These and 
other domestic troubles lack conclusive evidence, but Voltaire eagerly 
accepted them. 

On the authority of de Thou, he accuses Philip of planning the 
abduction of Jeanne of Navarre.*® As a matter of fact de Thou states 
that the enemies of Henry of Navarre, who desired the destruction 
of the Protestants, in order to win the favor of the king of Spain by 
a startling deed, planned to abduct Jeanne, who was at Pau with her 
children. The chief conspirators were captain Dimanche, Blaise de 
Montluc, d’Aspremont Vicomte d’Horte, and the governor of the 
Chateau du Ha at Bordeaux.** 

Like most French historians, Voltaire decries the role which 
Philip played in the internal quarrels of France in his support of the 
Ligue. That Philip should wish to weaken France and encourage 
internal discord in order to prevent her from interfering in Spanish 
foreign affairs is natural and perhaps justifiable in the light of what 
France was doing to weaken Spanish power in Europe. Historians 
claim that Philip was invited by the French Catholics themselves to 
espouse their cause. In 1565 Catherine de’ Medici went to Bayonne 


78 Hénault, op. cit., 196—De Thou, Histoire Universelle, V, 223-24.— 
Daniel, op. cit., X, 320-23. 

79 De Thou, Histoire, XII, 336-37.—Ferreras, op. cit., IX, 544-45, 552.— 
Cabrera, op. cit., lib. VII, cap. 22; lib. VIII, cap. 5—Strada, De Bello Belgico 
(Antverpiae, 1640), I, 378.—Mariana, op. cit., XVI, 75-76. Voltaire mentions 
Strada in XII, 472; XXV, 215; XXXV, 559. 
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ostensibly to see her daughter Isabella, but in reality to hold nightly 
conferences with the duke of Alva in order to form a secret alliance 
between the two kings for the extermination of the Protestants. De 
Thou states that “Les Lorrains conseillérent a la Reine mére de 
s’unir au roi d’Espagne. . . . Catherine de Médicis écrivit 4 Philippe, 
implorant bassement le secours d’un roi étranger contre ceux 
de ses sujets, qu'elle nommait perturbateurs du repos public.” It was 
therefore the Ligue that turned to Philip for support.*? 

Philip seized the opportunity and became a prominent factor in 
the internal quarrels of France. In this he felt justified, since the 
French Protestants were supporting the rebellious Gueux of the Low 
Countries. Besides, Philip was aware that the French court was doing 
its utmost to weaken Spain in her foreign policy. Catherine was also a 
pretender to the crown of Portugal, but when it was seen that her 
claim was receiving little support, the French ambassador presented 
letters from the king, Henry III, to the Chamber of Lisbon, in which 
this prince offered his services to all the states of the kingdom and — 
exhorted the Portuguese not to yield to those who wished only to rob 
them of their liberty. By this, of course, he meant the king of Spain. 
It was in order to thwart Spain that the Court of France espoused the 
cause of Don Antonio, permitting Catherine to raise forces and equip 
ships in his behalf. Moreover, in 1581 the duke of Anjou, with the 
silent consent of the king of France, raised an army ostensibly to go 
to the aid of Cambrai, but in reality to enter the Low Countries to 
take possession of the states which had rebelled against Spain. In 
1582 French troops were massing on the frontiers of Flanders in 
order to hasten to the aid of the duke, who had already been promised 
by the king 50,000 écus a month to pay his troops. In view of these 
activities against Spanish interests Philip felt justified in supporting 
the Ligue and in recurring to the same secret and underhanded means 
which were used against him.** 

Branthéme is amazed that the peace of 1559 was not broken 
because of the many hostile acts on the part of France. “Je m’en 


82 Davila, Henrico Caterino, Historia delle guerre civili di Francia (Lione, 
1641), lib. III, pp. 145-46, 162-63; lib. VI, 330—De Thou, Histoire, III, 381- 
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rapporte,” he says, “a tant d’entreprises qui se sont faites sur la 
Flandre par les moyens du prince d’Orange et du comte Ludovic son 
frére, avant le massacre de la Saint-Barthélemi, et puis aprés aussi, 
lorsque l’on donna deux cent mille écus au seigneur comte Ludovic 
de Nassau par la distribution. .. . Puis par les hautes menées et 
exécutions de feu M. d’Alagon, qui prirent terriblement feu celles-la, 
mais pourtant comme un feu de paille furent aussi tot évaporées. 
Quels attentats se sont faits sur Génes, il y a dix ans, lorsqu’elle 
était en révolte, et combien y fit de voyages et de tours Frégose! De 
sorte qu’il ne tint qu’a peu, et non a mauvaise volonté de nous autres, 
qu’elle fit frangaise, non pas Génes seulement, mais Naples et 
plusieurs autres places de I’Italie, qui étaient prétes a branler et se 
révolter, voire la plupart des potentats, par notre sollicitation et 
manigances sourdes. Mais a tout il fut pourvu sagement par la 
grande providence de ce grand roi [Philip] lequel pourtant ne s’en 
ému autrement a nous vouloir faire la guerre, encore qu’on lui en 
eut donné assez d’occasions.” Branthdme reports that upon Count 
Egmont’s advice to make war upon France Philip replied: “Comte, 
ne me parlez plus de cela; car j’aimerais mieux perdre toute la 
Flandre que de rompre si villainement la foi que j’ai donnée au roi 
trés chrétien, mon bon frére, et tant jeune qu'il est.” 

After denying that Philip was such a cruel enemy of France and 
remarking that if so many men in France were in his pay it was 
only in order to keep the peace, Branthome continues : “Quelle charge 
de conscience est-ce a la France, aprés la victoire de cette tant 
tameuse bataille de Lépante, que le Turc n’en pouvait plus et ne battait 
que d’une aile et prét a perdre Constantinople, aller rompre le cours 
de cette victoire par le voyage qui se fit en Flandre, ot: fut pris Mons 
et Valenciennes. . . . Et pourtant le roi d’Espagne se tint coi, et ne 
voulut rendre la pareille, car il ne manquait nullement de moyens. . . . 
Il est vrai qu’on dira qu’a la fin il a fort favorisé la ligue: je le 
crois ; car on l’avait tant piqué et picoté, qu’a la fin il fallut bien qu’il 
rua, étant si sensible et généreux qu’il était ; encore ne desempara-t-il 
jamais de l’amitié de notre roi; M. Forget y envoyé le sait bien, et M. 
de l’Onglée, agent vers le roi d’Espagne pour lors, et s’y tenait 
toujours prés de lui comme son ambassadeur, sur la fin, n’advouant 
jamais qu’il soutint la ligue contre lui sinon pour faire la guerre a 
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ceux de la religion, et l’exterminer pour remettre la catholique ro- 
maine en son entier, comme elle avait été d’autres fois.’’™* 

Thus we see that Voltaire neglected no rumor nor event which 
would throw discredit upon Philip’s reputation both as man and as 
monarch. It may be that Philip’s religious intolerance and perhaps 
the humiliation which on several occasions he inflicted upon France 
influenced his judgment of the Spanish monarch. It is doubtful 
whether Voltaire understood that Philip's policy throughout the 
whole of his long reign was determined by one ever-present aim, 
namely, that of upholding the supremacy of the Church, and, as a 
consequence, that of the crown. 


VI. 


Philip 11 was succeeded by Philip II]. According to Voltaire, 
the weakness of the new monarch was felt over his whole realm, the 
vast possessions were neglected, and national wealth was badly ad- 
ministered. His most serious error was to drive six or seven hundred 
thousand Moors out of Spain. This, together with the emigration to 
the New World, made of Spain “un vaste corps sans substance.” 
“Superstition, the vice of feeble minds, debased still further Philip's 
reign.” He could neither live nor rule without prime ministers, and 
the Duke of Lerma governed both king and kingdom for a long time.*® 

Philip III was undoubtedly a weak king, but not all the ills that 
befell Spain during his reign should be attributed to his weakness. 
The inexperienced young monarch had to cope with Henry IV of 
France, against whom he was no match. Daniel tells us that Henry 
looked always with disfavor upon an alliance with Spain, but longed 
rather to declare war against her in order to check that formidable 
power which threatened all Europe. In fact, the alliance of 1603 
between France and England had as its chief aim that of aiding 
Holland against Spain. Mézerai admits that many Frenchmen were 
entering the service of Holland and that the king was sending those 
provinces 600,000 silver livres a year. Sully, minister of Henry IV, 
confesses that when he went to England to conclude fhe alliance his 
secret instructions were to acquaint the king of England with all the 
unjust procedures and violent acts of Spain in order to disgust the 
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king with that nation. He also relates that Henry had always helped 
the Flemish with money and munitions, that on learning of Spinola’s 
intended journey to Flanders through Switzerland he had warned the 
Prince of Orange so that the latter might seize the Spanish general, 
and that he had always thought of making use of the Moors to harass 
Spain. In fact, the Moors, knowing his inclination, promised de 
Saint-Geniés et d’Odou to start an uprising in Spain if sure of support 
from France. This plan, which was betrayed to Spain by Nicolas 
l’Hote, was the cause of the Moors’ expulsion. Sully informs us that 
among the ten wishes of Henry IV were those of conquering either 
Navarre or Flanders, or Artois from Spain and of winning a battle 
in person against the Spanish king.** 

The reign of Philip IV is characterized by Voltaire as a succes- 
sion of losses and humiliations. Spain lost the Roussillon through the 
weakness of her army, Portugal through negligence, and Catalonia 
through abuse of power. The internal commerce of the country was 
ruined on account of inter-provincial taxation. In spite of the mines 
of the New World, Spain was so poor that she gave copper coins the 
value of silver.*? 

Matters, however, would not have been so unfavorable to Spain 
if France had not possessed a prime minister like Richelieu. Daniel 
and Puffendorf tell us that in 1634 Spain was on the point of con- 
cluding a solid peace with Holland, but that Richelieu succeeded 
through his envoy in frustrating the plans of Spain and in concluding 
a new treaty of alliance with the Dutch by which the latter bound 
themselves to continue the war with Spain, while France was to help 
them with troops and money. In 1635 France declared war against 
Spain on a slender pretense, the main object being that of crippling 
the House of Austria as much as possible. The Catalonian revolt of 
1640, as well as that of Portugal, was fomented by Richelieu. Daniel 
refers to the instructions of August 15, 1638, given to de Saint Pé, 
envoy to Portugal, in which it is shown that Richelieu was already 
planning to deprive Spain of that kingdom and to give the crown to 
the Duke of Braganza if the latter showed a willingness to enter into 


~ 86 Daniel, op. cit., XII, 447-48; XIII, 60—Mézerai, op. cit., III, 558, 586.— 
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his plans.** Gracian, speaking of Philip 1V, declares that “quoiqu’ 
universel en toutes sortes de belles qualités, d'un grand jugement, 
d’un génie heureux, d’une valeur héroique, il s’est refusé a son 
inclination belliqueuse, pour se livrer tout entier au gouvernement, 
jugeant que l'art de bien gouverner doit couronner toutes les autres 
vertus royales, qu’il fait le caractére d’un roi parfait.”*®® 


VII. 


The reign of the sickly and weak-minded Charles II (1665- 
1700) was one of the most unfortunate in Spain. As soon as it 
became clear that he would die without issue, the French and the 
Austrians began to plot for the succession. The former did not wait 
for Charles’ death to profit by Spanish weakness, and engaged in 
several wars of aggression which, to be sure, Voltaire does not 
approve.*° 

When it was seen that Charles could not survive long, Louis XIV 
put forward his grandson, Philip of Anjou, as a candidate, while the 
Roman Emperor claimed the succession for his son, the Archduke 
Charles. Voltaire claims that “all the rights of nature were for the 
French house,” for although Louis and Leopold both descended from 
Philip III, the former was the son of the elder sister. Moreover, 
according to Voltaire, the dauphin was the grandchild of Philip IV, 
while the same could not be claimed for the children of Leopold.” 
Voltaire, however, did not take into consideration the fact that the 
Archduke Charles was the son of the king’s sister while Philip of 
Anjou was only a grandson of another sister. Moreover, there stood 
against him also the renunciation of his grandmother, Maria Theresa. 

Finally, after numerous intrigues, Charles II made a will in 
favor of Philip. Voltaire declares that “Europe thought that this will 
of Charles II had been dictated at Versailles. The dying king had 
consulted only the interests of his nation, the desire of his subjects 
and even their fears, for the king of France was sending troops 
towards the frontier in order to make sure of a share of the inheri- 
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tance, while the dying king had decided to give him all. Nothing is 
truer than that the reputation of Louis XIV and the knowledge of 
his power were the only negotiators that brought about the king’s 
resolution.”’®? 

Voltaire’s account of the rdle which Louis played in the question 
of the Spanish succession does not do justice to his usual keenness. 
It is difficult to know what were the intentions of Louis and of 
Leopold at the time of the first treaty of partition; but Louis gained 
one important point, namely, that the emperor by entering into a 
compact with him recognized his right to the Spanish succession, 
considered the renunciation of his wife as of no importance, and 
practically engaged himself to observe neutrality between France and 
Spain. Both de Sourches and Dangeau tell us that in 1685, when 
Louis heard that the Spaniards were on the point of giving the Low 
Countries to the Duke of Bavaria, he ordered his ambassador, M. de 
Feuquiéres, to declare to the king of Spain that he considered that 
procedure an infraction of the truce, that in case the king of Spain 
died without issue the dauphin was the natural heir, and that he had 
sent Boufflers to Bayonne and troops toward Navarre, which were to 
march into Spain in case the king acted contrary to the interests of 
his son.** 

Ottieri claims that this protest proves that Louis never forgot 
what Mazarin wrote to the French plenipotentiaries who were treating 
for the peace of the Pyrenees, namely, “we shall be able to hope for 
the succession of the Spanish throne no matter what renunciations the 
Infanta is asked to make.” In fact, as soon as Philip IV died, Louis, 
following this maxim, sent his demands for a share of Spanish terri- 


%2 [bid., 336. Voltaire based his opinion on the Mémoires of Torcy, pub- 
lished in 1756, and also on a note written by the same on the margin of 
Ottieri’s Jstoria delle guerre avvenute in Europa etc., which Voltaire had lent 
him. In this note de Torcy denied that Louis intended to break the treaty of 
division and to secure for his house the whole kingdom of Spain. Voltaire 
knew de Torcy’s Mémoires when still unpublished, see Voltaire, Oeuvres 
inédites, publiées par F. Caussy, I, 282. 

®3 Dangeau, Marquis de, Journal, publié en entier pour la premiére fois 
par MM. Soulié, Dussieux, de Chermeviéres, Mantz, de Montaiglon (Paris, 
1854), I, 160-61. For Dangeau, see Table Générale, LI, 279.—Sourches, Mar- 
quis de, Mémoires sur le régne de Louis XIV, publiées par le comte de Cosnac 
et Arthur Bertrand (Paris, 1882), I, 210-11. 
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tory to the Regent, and without even waiting for an answer, occupied 
the territory he demanded.** 

The general European war which started in 1688 ended with the 
peace of Rynswick in 1697, which was greatly desired by Louis XIV. 
Voltaire, following de Torcy, denies that this desire was prompted by 
political motives. According to him, peace was made because both the 
king and the council were tired of war and were touched by the 
suffering of the people.*® But Ottieri claims that Louis was aware of 
the plan to serd the Archduke Charles to Madrid with troops, and 
that considering that the two maritime powers were ready with their 
fleets to carry out this project, which was approved by the queen’s 
party, he decided upon peace in order to prevent its execution.** In 
the meantime d’Harcourt was sent to Madrid as French ambassador. 
Even de Torcy admits that “le Roi lui recommanda particuliérement 
de pénétrer autant qu'il serait possible la disposition des grands et du 
peuple au sujet de la succession, de découvrir les mesures secrétes et 
les démarches des ministres de |'Empereur, et de les traverser.’’* 
Ottieri states that d'Harcourt began from the first day of his arrival 
at Madrid to spend money lavishly in every direction, and that by his 
courtesy and shrewdness he won over the nobles and the ministers. 
He also made friends of the clergy by giving money for the relief of 
indigent families. Thus little by little the Spaniards lost their hatred 
for the French. They became enthusiastic for the French monarch 
when they learned that he had offered to send his fleet against the 
African pirates and to deliver Orano and Ceuta from the Moors. 
D’Harcourt won over also Cardinal Portocarrero, through whose 
influence the king was induced to change confessor, this time appoint- 
ing Father Foilan Diaz, a member of the French party. He also 
offered his services to the Papal Nuncio, who was thus influenced to 
remain neutral in the question of the succession, and even won over 
Madame Berlips, who kept him informed of the doings at court and 
the proposals which were being made daily by the Austrian ambas- 


%4 Ottieri, [storia delle guerre avvenute in Europa etc. (Roma, 1728), tom. 
I, lib. I, pp. 44-46.—See Voltaire, XV, 104. 

% XIV, 323-24. 

%6 Ottieri, op. cit., tom. I, lib. I, 70. 

®? Torcy, Mémoires pour servir a histoire des négotiations depuis le traité 
de Ryswick jusqu’ad la paix d’Utrech (In “Collection Petitot,” 2e série, t. 
LXVII), 27. 
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sadors. In the meantime Louis, in order to terrify Spain, sent a 
fleet to Naples as well as troops to the Spanish frontiers. He also 
gained the friendship of Pope Innocent XII and took steps to win 
also that of William of Orange.®** On the initiative of France a treaty 
was signed with England on September 24, 1698, and with Holland 
on October 13 of the same year by which a partition of Spain was 
arranged among the dauphin, the Archduke Charles, and the prince 
electoral of Bavaria. Louis and the dauphin signed also a renuncia- 
tion of the entire succession to the Spanish throne. Voltaire claims 
that France’s aim was simply to gain some territory.*® Ottieri on the 
other hand states that on hearing from d’Harcourt that there was 
danger of a will in favor of the Archduke Charles, Louis thought of 
the partition in order to frighten the Spaniards into delivering them- 
selves into his hands rather than see their nation dismembered. More- 
over, although the contracting parties had agreed to keep the treaty 
secret, the king of France ordered his ambassador at Madrid to 
communicate it to the ministers and the nobles of the French faction 
and then to make use of it in a way to terrify the Spanish nation.’ 

In November, 1698, Charles II made a will in favor of the prince 
electoral of Bavaria, but this prince died February 6, 1699. Louis 
proposed to England a new treaty of partition, but while he was thus 
negotiating he permitted his ambassador, d’Harcourt, to plot so that 
one of his grandsons should be made heir to the Spanish crown. He 
wrote to de Villars at the Austrian court that he had agreed with the 
king of England upon a partition, but upon his answer that the 
Spanish ambassador there had often said that the Spaniards asked 
for nothing better than to have a grandson of Louis on the throne of 
Spain, Louis requested de Villars to ask the Spanish ambassador to 
name the Spaniards who, in order to avoid a partition of their 
monarchy, would have the courage to take a step firm enough to 
prevent it. In order to express an opinion on that subject, Louis felt 
it necessary to be better informed concerning the names and the 
strength of those who had the welfare of their country at heart. 


%8 Ottieri, op. cit., tom. I, lib. I, 152-53; lib. II, 205, 245. 

% XIV, 331. 

100 Ottieri, op. cit., tom. I, lib. II, 246-47, 262-63. 

101 Villars, Maréchal de, Mémoires, publiés, d’aprés le manuscrit original 
pour la Société de l'histoire de France et accompagnés de correspondances 
inédites, par Charles Pierre Melchior de Vogiié (Paris, 1884), I, 235. DeVillars 
was well known by Voltaire, see Table générale, LII, 514-15. 
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In March, 1700, the provisional treaty of partition was signed 
by England, France, and Holland. Ottieri states that Louis’ intention 
was to frighten the Spaniards by a threat of partition which he never 
intended to carry out. He wished to show them a disaster impossible 
to prevent, and, by counteracting the efforts of the opposition, to 
leave them the only alternative of choosing a son of the dauphin heir 
to the crown of Spain.**? According to Ottieri, in order to bring 
pressure upon Spain, Louis recalled d'Harcourt, and acting upon his 
advice as well as that of Portocarrero, Monterrei, and Ronchiglio, 
sent him at the head of a large contingent of troops to the Spanish 
frontier. The result was that Charles II, after having consulted the 
Pope, who had already been won over by Louis, made a will in favor 
of Philip of Anjou in October and a month later died. 

M. de la Beaumelle, although not always reliable, rightly chal- 
lenged Voltaire’s allegation that the Court of Versailles had no share 
in the drawing of the will. According to him, it was d’Harcourt 
“who, in contempt of the treaty [of partition], in defiance of the 
queen’s cabals, with which he was perfectly well acquainted, and 
authorized by circumstances decisive for a negotiator, first proposed 
to the Spaniards a son of the dauphin for successor to Charles II 
and formed a party powerful enough to balance the queen’s.”” When 
the treaty of 1700 was signed, La Beaumelle states that Louis was 
convinced that it could never take effect. “However,” he continues, 
“to remove all umbrage from his allies, on account of the Marquis 
d’Harcourt’s intrigues at the court of Spain, he recalled him from 
Madrid. But to secure to himself a resource against their breach of 
faith, he left Blécourt there, whom Voltaire makes secretary of the 
embassy, and whom the king appointed his envoy extraordinary. The 
grandees of Spain often assembled in private, being animated by 
Blécourt, and directed by Cardinal Portocarrero, who, although he 
was never present at their consultations, presided there through his 
friends.” According to la Beaumelle it was Portocarrero who, taking 
advantage of the failing health of the king, appealed to his religious 
scruples and induced him to sign a will in favor of France which had 
already been drawn.*® 

The situation is presented much more clearly by the Marquis de 





102 Ottieri, op. cit., tom. I, lib. III, 368, 393-94. 
108 La Beaumelle, Laurent A. de, Memoirs for the History of Madame de 
Maintenon and of the Last Age (London, 1757), IV, 305, 310-12. 
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Louville. We read that d’Harcourt “fit aimer la politque frangaise, 
en proportion de ce que les deux d’Harrach, pére et fils, faisaient 
hair la leur; il refroidit Oropeza et l’‘amirante l’un pour l’autre, ce 
qui leur valut un exil commun; il montra de loin a la reine, prés de son 
époux mourant, la couche du Dauphin vacante; il forga la Berlips 
a la retraite par des promesses folles (car l’avarice de cette dame n’en 
trouvait pas de telles) ; il sut leurrer l’ambition du capucin de l’espoir 
du chapeau; tout cela pour achever de paralyser une opposition 
méprisable, plutot que pour s’en appuyer, car elle n’appuyait déja 
plus personne. En méme temps, il ralliait, autour de lui, le reste du 
parti bavarois que la mort du jeune prince de Baviére avait dissous ; 
et, pour l’entremise du chanoine Urraca, secrétaire et confident du 
cardinal, il abordait franchement ce vertueux prélat, au nom des 
intéréts de l’Espagne, seule considération qui put le toucher ; enfin, cet 
ambassadeur, fort bien secondé par la marquise d’Harcourt, sa 
femme, conquit 4 la maison de Bourbon les trois hommes qui, de 
concert avec le cardinal, devaient tout décider, savoir: don Manuel 
Arias, président de Castille, en l’absence d’Oropeza; le comte de 
Saint-Estevan et le marquis de Mansera. N’est-ce donc rien, encore 
une fois, que toutes ces manoeuvres pour les négliger, comme a fait 
Vhistoire, ou pour affirmer avec elle que Louis XIV les avait ordon- 
nées seulement afin de masquer le traité de partage, tandis qu’au 
contraire ce fut probablement le traité de partage qui prépara et 
masqua le testament? II est vrai que M. de Torcy émet cette opinion 
dans ses mémoires: mais peut-étre aimait-il a croire que ce partage, 
qu’il avait soutenu long-temps, faute de savoir le vrai secret de son 
maitre, en avait été le seul plan médité.”” With regard to the will, we 
read that “M. Torcy en dit alors un mot a Louville, mais confusé- 
ment, sans déterminer lequel des princes le testament projeté dési- 
gnerait, sans méme y ajouter beaucoup de foi; d’ou l’on doit conclure 
que Louis XIV, a cette époque, n’avait point encore confié ses vues a 
d’autres qu’au marquis d’Harcourt. Quant a cet ambassadeur, il 
prépara trop bien le testament pendant son séjour a Madrid, pour 
qu’on puisse admettre, sur la parole des historiens, qu’il ait agi sans 
mission expresse.”” And in a note we read: “M. de Voltaire dit, au 
sujet de ce testament, que Louis XIV en fut informé par le cardinal 
de Janson qui résidait alors 4 Rome ow l’affaire avait été portée, et 
que c’est toute la part que le cabinet de Versailles eut a cet événe- 
ment. Cela n’est pas vraisemblable. Il est bien vrai que, depuis le 
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deuxiéme traité de partage, le marquis d’Harcourt avait été rappelé 
pour commander une armeée sur les fronti¢res d’Espagne. Mais qui 
a jamais pensé a dire qu’il ait dicté et fait signer ce testament! C’est 
assez qu’il l’ait préparé de loin avec beaucoup de suite et d’adresse, 
pour accréditer l’opinion que sa conduite lui avait été commandée 
par sa cour,”*% 

With the exception of Austria the European nations were dis- 
posed to look with favor upon the accession of Philip V, since Louis 
XIV accepted the conditions imposed in the will of Charles II that 
the crowns of France and Spain should never be united in a single 
ruler. The Siécle de Louis XIV, however, fails to point out the real 
causes of the following war for the Spanish succession. It does not 
tell us that Louis XIV, in certain formal letters, recognized Philip’s 
right of succession to the French throne and had the documents re- 
corded before the Parliament of Paris. The suspicion of other nations 
grew when the Spanish envoy, upon being presented by Louis to 
Philip at Versailles, exclaimed : “God be praised! The Pyrenees have 
disappeared! Now we are all one!’ Other acts of Louis which were 
aimed against the interests of Holland and England hastened the 
alliance of these two nations with Austria and the Diet of Ratisbon 
against France and Spain. Louis took upon himself the direction of 
Spanish affairs; he surrounded the young king with French coun- 
cillors, sent Madame des Ursins as a maid of honor to the queen in 
order to influence her in favor of France, and even considered himself 
empowered to dispose of Philip’s crown for his own interest. In 
order to obtain peace from the allies he was ever ready to sacrifice 
Spain; he even tried to force Philip to resign in favor of the House 
of Austria. It was through him that Philip surrendered the Spanish 


104 Mémoires secrets sur l'établissement de la maison de Bourbon en 
Espagne, extraits de la correspondance du marquis de Louville (Paris, 1818), I, 
17-18 ; 85-87.—-Ottieri, op. cit., tom. I, lib. III, 414-21—Bacallar, Comentarios 
de la guerra de Espaiia e Historia de su rey Phelipe V (Genova, no date), 
1-14.—Mézerai, op. cit., continued by M. de Limiers, IV, 525-27.—Saint-Simon, 
Mémoires, nouvelle édition par A. de Boislisle (Paris, 1890), VII, 212, where 
it is reported that Castel de Rios, who often gained access to Louis, asked 
for an interview with the latter without the presence of Torcy. The object of 
this interview was never told to Torcy, but the Spanish ambassador left the 
king much pleased. This interview took place June 29, when, it was said, the 
Council of Spain was favorable to a prince of France. Dangeau also speaks of 
this interview, see Journal du Marquis de Dangeau (Paris, 1854), VII, 33. 
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\ 
dominions in Italy and the Low Countries, and renounced his claim 
to the throne of France.’ 


VIII. 


The prime minister of Spain from 1715 to 1720 was Cardinal 
Alberoni. As stated in the Précis du siécle de Louis XV, Alberoni 
planned to upset Europe and almost succeeded in his intent. He had 
in a few years given stability to Spanish finances, and was planning 
to add Sardinia and Sicily to the kingdom. He was to change the 
English constitution in order to remove a hindrance to his designs 
and was prepared to foment civil strife in France for the same pur- 
pose. At the same time he was negotiating with the Sublime Porte, 
Peter the Great, and Charles XII. He was ready to urge the Turks 
to renew their war against Charles VI, and Charles XII was to 
restore the son of King James to the throne of England. All these 
plans only succeeded in bringing Spain into war with England and 
France. Voltaire, who admired men of action, in spite of Alberoni’s 
chimerical plans, calls him “puissant génie,” and a man “qui a de la 
grandeur et du courage dans l'esprit.’”**’ Discussing Durey de 
Morran’s Testament politique du Cardinal Albéroni, he again comes 
to his defense, for which the Cardinal wrote him a letter of thanks 
in 1735.2°8 In this defense Voltaire seems to have followed Rousset’s 
Histoire du Cardinal Albéroni, La Haye, 1719. Saint-Simon on the 
other hand describes him as “the son of a gardener, who, conscious 
of some talent, had donned the clerical collar so that in the garb of 
an abbé he might have access to places where his linen frock would 


105 Dangeau, Journal, VII, 419, 439; VIII, 28; IX, 310, 312, 342, 395; 
X, 229-31, 264, 290, 348; XI, 53; XII, 405; XIV, 261; XV, 16, 39.—La Beau- 
melle, op. cit., V, 8, 13, 92-93—Heénault, op. cit., 314—Torcy, Mémoires (In 
“Collection des Mémoires relatifs a- Histoire de France,” A. Petitot et 
Monmerqué, seconde série, Paris, 1828, Vol. LXVII), 148, 170, 195-96, 265, 
336-37, 353-54, 395, 403.—Saint-Simon, Mémoires, VIII, 64-65; IX, 92-101; 
XI, 223-52, 398-401, 489-504, 505-44; XII, 19; XXVI, 100-101.—Bacallar, 
op. cit., 30.—Calmet, op. cit., XVII, 148.—Daniel, op. cit., XVI, 422.—Ottieri, 
op. cit., tom. II, lib. IV, 32-33; lib. V, 254-55; tom. IV, lib. XI, 283-84, 
305-09, 312-14; tom. V, lib. XIV, 290-93, 294-98; lib. XV, 360-66, 375-82; lib. 
XV, 535-44: tom. VI. lib. XVI, 46-49, 84-85, 112-18, 160-82; lib. XVIII, 
405-31. 

106 Précis, XV, 156. 
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have kept him out.”” His success with Vendome, which led him to 
power, is attributed by Saint-Simon to his being a buffoon and to 
his ability in preparing cheese soups and other strange dishes.’ 
Throughout his Mémoires Saint-Simon represents Alberoni as a 
mediocre, scheming, and unscrupulous statesman. He calls him a 
tyrannical, wicked, and monstrous personage, hated by all Europe and 
“dont la perfidie, ambition, l’intérét personnel, les vues toujours 
obliques, souvent les caprices, quelquefois méme la folie, étaient les 
guides, et dont l’unique intérét continuellement varié et diversifié 
selon que la fantaisie le lui montrait, se cachait sous des projets 
toujours incertains, et dont la plupart étaient d’exécution impos- 
sible.” Almost a similar picture of Alberoni is given by the Maré- 
chal de Berwick and by Belando.’™ 

On the 30th of April, 1725, Philip V and Charles VI of Austria 
made a treaty of peace and alliance. This, according to Voltaire, 
astonished all the courts of Europe.''* By this treaty Philip assured 
to his son, Don Carlos, the succession of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Tuscany. Voltaire forgot that already in October, 1724, the French 
had decided to send the Infanta back to Spain, a project which was 
carried out in March, 1725. Such a procedure could not fail to 
arouse the wrath of the Spanish monarch, and the subsequent alliance 
with Austria ought not to have surprised the courts of Europe, and 
perhaps it did not. 

The external events of Spanish history from 1733 to 1774, 
namely, the war with Austria, the war of Jenkins’ Ear, the war of 
the Austrian succession, and the Seven Years’ War, of all which Vol- 
taire was a contemporary, are correctly recorded in the Précis du 
siecle de Louis XV .* He does not mention, however, the fact that 


109 Saint-Simon, op. cit., XIII, 287-91, 498-500; X XIX, 267-93; XXX, 20 
seq.; XXXI, 87 seq.; XXXII, 1 seq.; Mémoires, publiées, par MM. 
Chéruel et Ad. Regnier Fils (Paris, 1874), XIV, 407 seq.; XV; chapters 
II-XVIII. 

110 Saint-Simon, Mémoires, édition Chéruel, XVI, 405-25. 

111 Mémoires du Maréchal de Berwick (In “Collection des Mémoires 
rélatifs 4 ’Histoire de France” par A. Petitot et Monmerqué, seconde série, 
seconde partie, Paris, 1828, Vol. LXVI), 270-72.—Belando, Fray Nicolas de 
Jesus, Historia civil de Espatia (Madrid, 1740), IV, 105-201. For the Maréchal 
de Berwick, see Table générale, LI, 109-10. 

112 XV, chapter II. 

113 Précis, XV, 190 seq. 
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in the war of 1733 against Austria, Spain was urged to march against 
that country because France had guaranteed her by treaty the rights 
of Don Carlos in Italy and had promised to settle the question of 
Gibraltar even if she had to use force against the English. Such a 
promise, according to de Villars, had already been made to Spain in 
the treaty of 1721.‘* But when in 1735 the preliminaries of peace 
were signed, Don Carlos, although recognized as king of the Two 
Sicilies, was obliged to give up the Duchies of Northern Italy. 

Of Spain’s achievements during this period Voltaire mentions 
only the reform movement against the Church under Charles III. 
The royal orders of 1761 and 1762 decreed that “no papal bull, brief, 
or other pontifical letter should be allowed to circulate or to be 
obeyed, whatever might be its subject-matter, unless it should pre- 
viously have been presented to the king.” The Inquisition was or- 
dered to condemn no book without giving the author an opportunity 
to defend himself, and many cases of secular character were removed 
from its jurisdiction. 

These steps toward reform pleased Voltaire, although they did 
not go far enough for him. His somewhat exaggerated idea of the 
baneful influence of the Church in Spain, which colored his entire 
treatment of that country, is clearly set forth in a letter to the Marquis 
de Miranda, dated August 10, 1767. “You dare to think,” he writes, 
“in a country where this freedom has often been considered a sort of 
crime. There was a time at the Spanish court, especially when the 
Jesuits were in favor, when it was almost forbidden to cultivate one’s 
reason. Stupidity was a merit at the court. Your kings resembled the 
doctors of the Italian comedy who chose harlequins as their confi- 
dants and favorites, because harlequins are stupid. You have now an 
enlightened minister who, possessing a great intellect himself, has 
permitted others to have it also. He has, above all, recognized yours ; 
but prejudices are still stronger than he or you. Cicero and Vergil 
would visit your court in vain; they would see that monks and 
priests would be preferred to them, and they would be obliged either 
to flee or to turn hypocrites. You have at the gates of Madrid a 
custom-house which seizes thoughts as it would English merchan- 
dise. . . . Greek slaves have a hundred times more freedom in Con- 
stantinople than you have in Madrid. This fear, so cowardly and 
tyrannical; this fear, of which your government is constantly the 
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prey, lest men open their eyes to the light, shows to what extent you 
realize that your religion would be detested, if known. You must 
have perceived its absurdity since you prevent an examination of 
it... . In this state your court found itself until the ministry of the 
Count of Aranda. . . . But monkish tyranny still continues. You 
cannot open your heart except to a very few friends. You do not 
dare to whisper to a courtier what an Englishman would say in open 
Parliament. . . . Your religion, I dare say, has done more harm to 
humanity than Attilas and Tamerlanes. It has debased nature, made 
infamous hypocrites of men who could have been heroes, and fat- 
tened monks and priests upon the blood of the people. In Madrid 
and Naples the posterity of the Cid is obliged to kiss the hand and the 
robe of a Dominican,”**® 

The Jesuits were expulsed in 1768 and Voltaire grows more 
enthusiastic. In a letter to the Marquis de Villevieille, he said: “The 
Count of Aranda has driven the Jesuits out of Spain and will drive 
out many other vermin. ... The Spanish Inquisition has not yet been 
abolished, but they have pulled out the teeth of that monster and have 
cut its claws down to their roots. All the books so strictly forbidden 
in Paris enter freely into Spain. The Spaniards, in less than two 
years, have made amends for five centuries of the most infamous 
bigotry.” 

(To be continued) 


ALFONSO DE SALVIO 
NoRTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


15 XLV, 344-45. 
116 XLVI, 37. Similar remarks concerning these reforms and Aranda 
are found in XLVI, 39; X. 164, 396; XVII, 344 seq.; XTX, 488. 

















CONCHA ESPINA: A NEW STAR ASCENDANT 


(Address Given Before the Arizona Chapter of the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPANISH, Tucson, Arizona, November 28, 1923) 


The University of Arizona, through its professors and librarians, 
has long displayed deep interest in Spanish literature. The uni- 
versity library contains a larger and more perfectly representative 
collection of Spanish books than many older universities East and 
South. It is appropriate, therefore, that the first paper upon the 
works of Concha Espina, the rising Spanish star just about to become 
visible in our English literary firmament, should be given under the 
auspices of that institution. There also was given the first address 
in the United States upon the works of Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. That 
was in 1912 or 1913, six or seven years before the publication of 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” The first book by that 
renowned Valencian author that had been issued in America, “The 
Blood of the Arena,” is now sought at fancy prices by collectors. 
Moreover, this volume was prepared for the press in Tucson. 

All this may be taken as a possibly happy augury for the future 
of Concha Espina, whose introduction in America is linked with the 
same surroundings, 

. American publishers generally look with disfavor upon transla- 
tions. Experience has shown that it is difficult to sell a sufficiently 
large edition to make the venture pay. Particularly, they say, is this 
true of translations from the French, Italian, and Spanish, for the 
reason that the comparatively small number of persons ia -this 
country who care to read foreign books prefer to read them in the 
original. It seems that as a nation we are somewhat egoistic. We 
like to read about people and places with which we are familiar. 
Moreover, we all know how we hesitate to add the name of a new 
author to our reading list. We are overwhelmed by the avalanche 
of books, and we almost feel that we are conferring a favor upon a 
new author when we place his works on our already crowded shelves. 
The publisher is aware of this also. Therefore, in view of such a 
situation, there must be some very special reason why the works of 
Concha Espina have been chosen for presentation in English. 

This reason may be foynd in her art, in her sincerity, in the 
universality of her appeal. ( Her writings present pictures of Spanish 
life that are wholly unconventional, that are so close to the soil and 
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to the labor of men and women under the traditional customs of agesy~ 


that the reader seems to be party to a ritual of Nature worship 
with its prayers, complaints, petitions, and songs of praise.) She 
writes of the Spanish life that she knows through the understanding 
of childhood, and she sees it not solely through the eyes of the 
novelist seeking the spectacular, the fantastic, but with the eyes of a 
realist, The district of which she writes, called by the Spanish the 
montaiiesa region, especially Santander, is that country in the north 
of Spain lying along the Bay of Biscay, or, as the Spanish know it, 
the Cantabrian Sea. Here, at Santander, she was born. Here, too, 
at least two other Spanish writers who have achieved great fame 
first saw the light, José Maria de Pereda, the novelist, and Marcelino 
Menéndez y Pelayo, the famous Spanish historian, philosopher, and 
man of letters. Her Spanish publishers claim that the only worthy 
successor of these two writers who represent the modern montafiesa 
school, is Concha Espina. 

Antonio de Trueba and Emilia Pardo Bazan also wrote of the 
north—Trueba of Vizcaya, and the Countess Pardo Bazan of Galicia. 
Armando Palacio Valdés and Pio Baroja are still producing novels 
depicting the life of the people in different sections of this moun- 
tainous part of Spain. In the main the locale of Palacio Valdés is 
Oviedo and the coal-mining district around Laviana. That of Pio 
Baroja is Vizcaya. Each is a master in his region, just as the painter 
Ignacio Zuloaga expresses in a manner not to be surpassed the 
striking types of his native Basque Province, Guiptizcoa; just as 
the lamented Sorolla reproduced the brilliant sunshine, sands, and 
waters of the Valencian Beach, the bathers, the fisherfolk, the oxen 
drawing in the boats, with an art possible only to those who, as the 
Spanish say, “son de la tierra.” This phrase, “de la tierra,” also 
gives an idea of the art of Concha Espina, a peculiarly Spanish art. 
She is proud of her Spanish birth, and her greatest aspiration is to 
carry forward the literary traditions of her native land, to be a 
worthy successor to those glorious lights that shone in former times, 
and that still are shiningf Cervantes, Mateo Aleman, Lope de Vega, 

uevedo.) They are lights of the 16th century, and, although a 
digression, it may be of interest to note that two centuries later, 
Cervantes, particularly, proved to be the inspiration of a feminine 
author, Maria de Zayas. In an old book shop in Madrid I was 
fortunate enough to secure a time-worn copy of her tales in which 
the bookworm had left the imprint of his passing. Her stories pos- 
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sess that racy flavor of the picaresque, which has given undying 
brilliancy to so long a list of story writers in the past. They remain 
modern, which is a test of greatness. Maria de Zayas might have 
written her stories of Madrilefian life in the twentieth century; 
Concha Espina might have written in the seventeenth as well as the 
twentieth. 

Cervantes, also, has inspired the pen of Concha Espina. One of 
her early works is entitled “Al Amor de las Estrellas,” or “Mujeres 
del Quijote.” It is a series of short studies of the feminine characters 
in Don Quijote intended for school use, and is well worthy of being 
introduced to the Spanish students in this country. The book is 
dedicated to her friend, that great scholar Don Francisco Rodriguez 
Marin, who encouraged Dofia Concha to write the volume. Don 
Francisco Rodriguez Marin is the author of an annotated edition of 
Don Quixote, hence the appropriateness of her dedication. He is 
the librarian of the National Library, a member of the Spanish 
Academy, of the Hispanic Society of America, and of so many other 
societies of learning that if I were to name half of them I would 
weary you. 

An old Spanish proverb says, “Mas vale un amigo que pariente 
ni primo.” Dofia Concha has been fortunate in her friends, Another 
of universal fame was the great pathological critic of literature and 
morals, Max Nordau. While in Madrid during the World War, 
Nordau encouraged Concha to dramatize her tragic story “El Jayén,” 
or “The Foundling.” This appears in the form of a novelette in 
her book of short stories called “Ruecas de Marfil,” or “Ivory 
Distaffs.” “The Foundling” was presented with great success at the 
Eslava Theatre in Madrid, under the direction of Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra. It was further distinguished by the award named after the 
donor, “Espinosa y Cortina,” which award is given through the 
Spanish Academy for the most worthy theatrical work every five 
years. 

“Ivory Distaffs,” in which the authoress reels off several short 
stories with characteristic skill, is to be published in this country in 
Spanish text with notes and vocabulary by Millard Rosenberg of the 
University of California, as an example of the very best modern 
Spanish style. It has been enthusiastically praised by Professor 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly, who said that he had read the volume more 
than once, even in these days of rush. He said also that in no respect 
need Concha Espina look with envy upon the most eminent novelists. 
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The stories in “Ivory Distaffs” reveal the tragedy in the lives of 
women in the rural districts of Spain. In an exquisitely-written 
preface she says, in free translation: “As I journey through the 
shadows of this vale of tears, absorbed in my yocation as poet, I 
gather by the wayside whatever reality chances to present itself to 
me, cherishing it tenderly in my heart so that sometime I may weave 
it into my fantasies. 

“T scorn nothing as being too small or too trivial. The entire 
universe is reflected in a drop of water. Honey is made by bees; 
the vase is built up of clay. Reality is almost always crude and 
humble, like the bundle of flax, the tuft of wool, the unspun silk; 
yet when those beneficent fates, art and imagination, take them in 
hand, twist, and reel them from their invisible distaffs of ivory, this 
raw material is converted into delicate threads, into brilliant fabrics. 

“With a more rustic instrument have I woven in this book the 
humble lives of women, obscure, tormented lives, filled with sorrow 
and abnegation, which aroused deep echoes in my heart. 

“Perhaps you would prefer happier stories, joyous inventions, 
sunny romances of some fortunate land where the flowers never cease 
to bloom. But I have already told you that I am recounting the 
lives of women! If the little tales seem too sad, if they stir your 
heart to suffering, pretend, as you close the book, that they are not 
true—that you dreamed them. Do they not say that life is a dream? 
Are not all dreams sad when one awakes?” 

Twice Dofia Concha has been honored with the award of the 
Spanish Academy. The Fastenrath prize, an award of five thousand 
pesetas, or one thousand dollars, which is given each year for the best 
novel to appear during that period, is, as another Spanish author, 
Guillermo Diaz Caneja, who had received it, said to me, the motive of 
“una lucha enorme,” that is, a tremendous struggle. Dona Concha 
received this award for her novel entitled, “La Esfinge Maragata,” 
or, “The Maragatan Sphinx,” This will be her first novel to appear 
in English translation. It will be published by the house of Mac- 
millan within a few weeks. These publishers consider it a great book, 
one that will have enduring fame, and which will be warmly received. 
It will appear under the title, “Mariflor,” the name of the young girl 
whose trials and struggles are detailed in the book. The publishers 
did not care to issue it under the name, “The Maragatan Sphinx,” 
which is the direct translation of the Spanish title. They argue that 
in this country nothing is known of the Maragatan people, that the 
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word is difficult to pronounce, and that for this reason the book would 
not sell well, as prospective buyers would not ask for it in the book- 
stores. It is a very general custom to issue translations of a book 
under different titles in foreign countries. As ‘an example, “Entre 
Naranjos,” by Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, has appeared in the United 
States under the title, “The Torrent”; “La Bodega” is called “The 
Fruit of the Vine” ; the first edition of his great novel of the bullfight, 
“Sangre y Arena,” bears the title, “The Blood of the Arena,” while 
an edition of the same work in England sells under the name of 
“The Matador.” 
The Spanish women depicted by Concha Espina differ from the 
most striking feminine characters drawn by Blasco Ibaiiez. In her 
works there are no types equivalent to “Dofia Sol,” in “Sangre y 
Arena,” to “Leonora,” in “Entre Naranjos,” to “Concha Ceballos,” 
in his novel “La Reina Calafia,” which is so recent that it has not as 
yet been widely read in this country. 

The women of whom Concha writes have more resemblance to 
those characters in Blasco’s books who play the more sombre part in 
life’s drama, like Sefiora Angustias in “Sangre y Arena,” the hard- 
working, religious mother of the bull-fighter, and like Carmen, his 
wife. The Dota Sols and the Leonoras are the masculine type of 
woman, more unusual in Spain, as also here, free to go about and to 
live as they please, to amuse themselves by carrying on affairs with 
men, and to fling them aside wrecked and broken when they have 
tired of them. The Sefiora Angustias and the Dofa Carmens are 
the more typical of Spain—women whose lives are dominated by 
their men, women who live with their children in the home and in 
the Church, women who work, and sacrifice, and suffer. 

That is true also of the characters in “La Esfinge Maragata.” 
The lives of these Maragatan women, who till the soil, who bear all} AZ 
the burdens of the home unassisted by the men, and rear the children, 
are so vividly set forth in this novel that the scenes become indelibly. 
impressed upon the mind, Our dictionaries and encyclopaedias tell 
nothing of the Maragatans. However, they are an important tri 
of people who live in the Province of Leon, in the elevated plateaux 
around Astorga, in thirty-six villages. They have kept themselves 
pure of blood by never marrying outside their clan. They know 
nothing of modern progress, but cling to the customs of :bygone 
ages. Some claim that they are the remnants of the original Celti- 
berian inhabitants of Spain. Concha Espina visited this region, and 
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the novel is the result. In order to develop contrast in the story she} 
brings to the land of the Maragatos Mariflor Salvadores./ Mariflor’s 
father was a member of the tribe, but he had married a lady from 
the Coast, and had lived away for many years. Upon the death of 
Mariflor’s mother her father finds himself not only bereaved but 
ruined, and he emigrates to South America, as actually do so many 
from that country. Mariflor is accustomed to the pleasant conditions 
prevailing elsewhere in Spain, and through her sufferings, when she 
comes in contact with life in this primitive region, the struggle of 
a downcast race is visualized. One becomes acquainted with the old 
grandmother who has mortgaged the home, with her daughters and 
grandchildren, with the old usurer who holds the mortgage, with the 
poet whom Mariflor loves, her cousin Marinela who also loves the % 
poet, the crude Maragatan youth who loves Mariflor, the priest who 
gives wise counsel, and a host of others. One sees the ancient church 
with the stork’s nest in the belfry, sees the entire hamlet of little wat- 
tled huts, the wide bleak infertile steppe on which it is situated, and 
learns much of the ancient history of the region when it was under 
the rule of the Goths, the Romans, the Moors. This story also is 
reeled off from Dona Concha’s ivory distaff with art and imagination. 

The next of her stories to appear in English will be a novel of 
life in the Cantabrian Mountains called in Spanish by the name of 
the main character, “Dulce Nombre,” and will issue from the house 
of D. Appleton & Company. It is a charming, poetic story, told in 
the musical prose characteristic of this gifted writer. In English it 
will bear the title, “The Red Beacon.” The Red Beacon is the 
glowing light that, after many vicissitudes and years of waiting, 
leads Dulce Nombre to the arms of the hidalgo of the tower who 
has loved her for years. 

Dojfia Concha is just a year or two past forty. The daughter of 
parents in affluent circumstances, she was carefully educated to fill 
a place in the social world. However, her strong literary bent led 
her into the field of letters. Verses from her pen were published 
when she was thirteen. She married very young, and accompanied 
her husband to Chile, where she lived for three years, This marriage, 
she has said, was a tragedy, of which she does not care to speak. 
While in South America she began her career as a newspaper woman 
by contributing to El Correo Espaiol (The Spanish Mail), published 
in Buenos Aires. The recollection of her life in South America she 
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characterizes as unpleasant. She returned to Spain and has since 
supported herself entirely by her literary work. She found it ex- 
tremely difficult to pay the publication costs of her first book—for 
in Spain authors almost invariably bear the expense of issuing their 
works. However, she now lives in a handsome, modern apartment 
house in Madrid on the shady avenue called the Calle de Goya. In 
the same house at least two other noted Spanish writers have apart- 
ments, Ricardo Leén, several of whose works have been translated 
into English, and José Francés, who is a prolific producer of popular 
novels as well as a famous art critic. Across the street from this 
building is the bull-ring, forming a typical example of the jostling 
together in Madrid of the modern and the old, of homes and places 
of business or diversion. I was presented to her by Arturo Cuyas, 
whom you all know as the compiler of the Cuyas Spanish-English 
dictionary published by the Appletons, while in Spain he is renowned 
as the organizer of the Boy Scouts of the Peninsula, and as the 
author of a series of extraordinary didactic stories for young people. 
Even in his later years of growing blindness he has published note- 
worthy volumes of poetry. 

Although she lives in the city, Concha Espina prefers the country, 
and her summers are spent on the North Coast. A lover of nature, 
she knows the name of every plant and weed that grows in the region 
which is home to her. She experiences a sense of companionship 
with trees, seeing in them, she has said, a suggestion of the glowing 
light of the Cross, and receiving from them deep consolation. The 
out-of-doors, the mountain, and the sea, have ever seemed to be her 
friends in whatever lands she has visited, but she is especially devoted 
to the Cantabrian region. 

She has given expression to her philosophy of life in the motto 
which appears on her ex libris, and which, in loose translation, says, 


“Life should be guarded in such wise 
That despite death one may still survive.” 


While engaged in writing her novels she is deeply absorbed, and 
few callers are permitted to see her. Once her books are in print, 
however, she never reads them again. She is thoroughly content with 
her profession as a writer, and nothing could tempt her to turn her 
back upon it. She always works in a spirit of altruism, her sole 
concern being art. 


With her great, dark, melancholy eyes, and her heavy mass of 
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black hair, the noted Spanish writer, José Maria Carretero, has said 
that in appearance she resembles a Gypsy queen, that she looks more 
like a woman of Southern, than of Northern Spain. Her disposition 
somewhat belies her appearance, for she is of an optimistic and 
joyous nature, and except for an occasional day when care presses 
too heavily, she keeps the household in an uproar with her laughter 
and jests. 

She tells with pride of her varied adventures in seeking literary 
color, Not only has she descended into the bowels of the earth, as 
at the great Rio Tinto mines, when she went down the deepest shafts 
while gathering material for her novel, “The Metal of the Dead,” but 
she has “ascended to the threshold of heaven,” she says, in an 
aeroplane. This was a journey from Hamburg to Berlin in 1922, 
when she was touring Central Europe. 

Alfredo Mori, the Florentine critic, has pointed out that the 
realism of Concha Espina is neither brutal nor photographic, that it 

empered with idealism. The pessimistic note revealed in some of 
her works is modified by a strain of tender sympathy. Her mysti- 
cism is not carried so far as to lose the sense of reality, but it is the 
result of penetration, of soul vision. “Her style,” writes Mori, “is 
devoid of all those mystic tendencies terminating in ism characteristic 
of much modern literature. She is sound both in mind and heart. 
Her attitude toward evil is that of a woman of ancient times, reveal- 
ing neither the averted face of false modesty, nor morbid compla- 
cency. In the presence of sin she reveals a sense of pity, and with 
charity and gentleness the guilty is exhorted to seek redemption. 
Never does she display the scorn of rigid and cold austerity, never 
the mocking manner of the cynic who is neither stirred nor surprised 
at any event whatsoever. 

“It is strange indeed, in a period like the present, when writers in 
every country are seemingly trying to write as poorly as possible, 
trusting all to rapidity of production, that Concha Espina should still 
remain a stylist. But she has her eyes fixed upon the glorious literary 

2 ———— . . 
tradition of her native land, and she strives ceaselessly to be a worthy 
successor, She is modern, and at the same time her desire-s-to be 

assic. She is Spanish, and Spanish she desires to remain, the 
better to express her unbounded love for humanity. Today she is 
the glory of her country.” ; 

The praise accorded by this Latin critic notwithstanding, even yet 
the reason why the works of Concha Espina should be presented in 
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English has not been satisfactorily given. Due to the wide dissim- 
ilarity in taste between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon mind, a large 
number of writers who are popular in Spain would fail to interest 
readers in North America and England. Why, then, Concha Espina? 
The universality of her appeal? Can that be possible, considering 
differences in training, the general lack of knowledge of the country of 
which she writes, and difference in religion ? 

As for lack of knowledge of the country, a humble Chinese cook 
once expressed in an incontrovertible manner that all countries are as 
one. He had recently arrived in Sinaloa, Mexico, from the Flowery 
Kingdom. “How do you like the country, John?” he was asked. 
“Allee samee China,” he replied cheerfully—‘“land, rocks, trees, 
water!” So the rocky soil.of the sterile paramo in the land of the 
Maragatos, where lived “Mariflor,” the ancient trees of the ansar along 
the River Salia, or the restless waters of the Bay of Biscay, that play 
their part in the life story of “Dulce Nombre” in “The Red Beacon,” 
are no less familiar to the American reader than the Green Moun- 
tains, the Sierra Nevada, the Atlantic Ocean, or the Pacific. More- 
over, the struggle for existence, the tragedies of the heart and of the 
mind, when depicted, as they are by Concha Espina, with delicacy and 
finish, with subtle discrimination, do indeed make an appeal regard- 
less of race or of national boundaries, for those are the concerns of all 
mankind. At the same time, the uplifting tendency developed in her 
works expresses the loftiest note of all creeds, the truly universal ap- 
peal. Despite the cry that our civilization is fast decaying, works and 
deeds of altruism still arouse the deepest response in the heart, still 
the finest books gain the widest circulation, and still the “Book of 
Books” is the “best seller.” 

The most recent news from literary circles in Madrid is that 
Concha Espina has achieved a new triumph. For the third time she 
has received the award of a prize from the Royal Spanish Academy. 
This is without precedent in Spain, and is an honor so great that it 
distinguishes her among women the world over. The prize known as 
“Premio Baron del Castillo de Chirel,” which is at the disposition of 
the Academy, was unanimously conferred in recognition of her “ar- 
ticles dealing from a literary viewpoint with the condition of some of 
the countries of Central Europe after the war.” In addition to this, 
her latest novel, “El Caliz Rojo,” has just been placed on sale. The 
author herself declares that this new work was not written for the 
entertainment of those who merely wish to “kill time” by pleasant 
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reading of novelesque adventure. Matter of this nature she has not 
incorporated in “El Caliz Rojo,” but she has endeavored to present 
a purely spiritual tragedy, intended for the discriminating reader who 
prefers truthful visions of actual conditions rather than the restless 
excitement of the novel of “frock coats and white gloves,” intended 
for the entertainment of unoccupied ladies. 

In the summer of 1924 Concha Espina hopes to visit Russia, and 
the following year she looks forward to coming to the United States, 
to coming here to Arizona, if I am still here, and then to proceed to 
California. I hope indeed that we may have the pleasure of seeing 
her and rendering honor to her here in the home of the University 
of Arizona. 

FRANCES DouGLAS 


Tucson, ARIZONA 
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(A paper read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, New York, December 31, 1923.) 

Human life is, doubtless, the one thing of greatest importance 
on this planet. We humans may be prejudiced, but it is certainly 
hard for us to imagine how this world could have any real significance 
if we were all dead. Yet it requires very little reflection on our part 
for us to realize that we are not all equally alive, not even in a purely 
physical sense. We have long recognized vast differences in the 
physical capacity to live. We are only beginning to become fully 
aware of the tremendous variations in our capacity to live that life 
which constitutes our sole claim to importance. 

If life is the one thing of greatest importance, it is also the most 
interesting thing in the world. In a large sense, it is the only inter- 
esting thing. Interest in life is felt most by those who are most alive. 
The more life we have, the more we crave. We crave adventure, we 
crave romance, we crave for ourselves all the deeply moving and 
exalting experiences through which mankind has passed or can pass. 
We long to look upon new worlds with Columbus, or conquer the old 
world with Alexander, or go to the pole with the Shenandoah. There 
is no limit to the life we should live, if life’s span were not so short, 
and if the flesh were not so weak. We grow tired and have to rest. 
We grow hungry and must stop to eat, and the rest of the time we 
are tied fast to a routine which alone makes it possible to worship 
Morpheus in due form, and to pay the butcher and the baker, not to 
mention the successor to the candlestick maker. The fact is that most 
of us have neither the opportunity nor the power to satisfy our 
craving for life by real living. 

We crave life, and cannot really live it. Yet we have found the 
means for satisfying this craving to a remarkable degree. This great 
substitute for real life is, of course, books. Books are only second in 
importance to life itself. Civilization began with the first book. Books 
are not life, but they reflect it, they condense it, and they extend the 
range of human experience to the limits of this our terrestrial sphere, 
and even beyond, and backward in time to ages ever more remote. 
Only the live individual uses books. Only the live individual can be 
expected to use books. 
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Books are not life, as I said, nor do they all reflect it to the 
same degree. Technical books, for example, reflect life in sections. 
They give us no more idea of the whole than a nail does of the 
house into which it is to be driven. They may have about the same 
relative importance. The supreme book is one that reflects life as a 
whole. Such books constitute the world’s most priceless treasure. 
The teacher who is privileged to teach books, and who is successful 
in doing so, occupies a position among teachers of prime importance. 
If he teaches anything, he teaches life, not piecemeal, but as a whole. 
If we are teachers, or aspire to be, we may well envy those who 
enjoy this privilege. It is the privilege and the duty of our teachers 
of English. It is likewise the privilege and the duty of the teachers 
of foreign languages. We should be willing to admit, therefore, that 
we, as teachers of Spanish, belong to that group which is enjoying 
a very special privilege, and which is in position to make a vital 
contribution to our national culture. 

Teachers of English will always be able to teach books more 
extensively than we. They will and should deal with far larger num- 
bers. They will always enjoy certain advantages over us. They do 
at present enjoy some advantages over us which we have reason to 
hope they will not always enjoy. They will always be able to assume 
a certain ability to read English, bold assumption though that be in a 
place like New York. English will always be a required subject, and, 
in time, scientific gradation will make the work efficient, but we 
have reason to hope that this advantage of conceded importance will 
not always remain a monopoly. If professors of education admit that 
there are English books to teach, it will be conceded eventually that 
there are Spanish books to teach, and that it is vital that certain of 
the more gifted of our pupils be taught these books. 

At present, we are privileged to teach those pupils whose youth- 
ful wisdom, or innocence, as the case may be, has led them to give us 
a trial. We teachers of Spanish do not get the cream of the student 
body. We are lucky if those we do get lend us their attention for as 
long as two years. They come to us mostly to make “counts.” If they 
fail to make their “counts,” we lose our jobs, The results of our 
labors will continue to be little more than grades and marks until we 
are enabled to reach the right individuals. 

Perhaps you will agree that we must justify ourselves ultimately 
by our success in teaching books, Spanish books. We assume that in 
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Spanish books life is viewed from a distinct angle. Peoples of 
Spanish speech have made, and are making, distinctive contributions 
to human experience. These contributions cannot be neglected by 
those live individuals who crave complete culture, and, at many 
points, they touch us as a nation so closely that they deserve prefer- 
ential consideration, and assume great importance for large numbers 
incapable of the highest culture. 

Despite all handicaps, we have accomplished something toward 
making Spanish books contribute to our national culture. Chance 
has given us a few pupils of the right calibre. Here and there one 
has caught fire and burned his way through to real achievement. 
The sale of Spanish books in this country is unquestionably much 
greater than it was ten years ago. An investigation of the sale of 
such books would produce, perhaps, the closest approximation to an 
objective measurement that we could devise of the extent to which 
we have been able to achieve solid results. Whether these results are 
in due proportion to the time and money expended, is another ques- 
tion. This question can be answered fairly only in the light of all 
the facts, and only in comparison with other subjects subjected to a 
test of like severity. 

We are certainly not achieving solid results in a proportion 
satisfactory to ourselves, though, if fairly judged, we are probably 
doing as well as other teachers. Here in New York we have been 
accused of wasting the money of the taxpayer because many of our 
pupils fail to attain an arbitrary, and ridiculously low, standard of 
achievement which is deemed to be the line of demarcation between 
success and failure. One of our superintendents is reported to have 
said that Community Civics is the most important subject taught in 
our schools. Perhaps it is, but I have never seen any other measure- 
ments applied to the results of teaching this subject than the term 
mark. The percentage of passing is very satisfactory, it must be 
admitted, almost one hundred. The effort required of the pupil is 
almost nil. Let us hope that percentage of passing does not constitute 
a real measure of success under actual circumstances. By that same 
standard our entire school system is one huge failure. Of the num- 
ber entering the elementary schools of the country, sixty-seven 
per cent fail to graduate. Of the number entering high school, which 
is ten per cent of the number entering the elementary schools, three 
per cent graduate. One and five-tenths per cent go on to college. 
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These figures furnish a hint as to what the percentage of passing 
in Spanish ought to be under our present ungraded conditions. They 
show the tremendous struggle that is going on between teaching force 
and incapacity. It is a revelation to see how closely the results of 
the army tests, given to one million, seven hundred thousand drafted 
men, a fair sampling of our entire population, agree with the results 
of our attempts to educate the youthful part of our nation. Only 
thirty per cent of these men were found to possess an intelligence 
which would enable them, or would be likely to enable them, to 
graduate at the elementary school. Thirty-three per cent of our 
children do so graduate. Only thirteen and one-half per cent were 
found to have what was called superior intelligence. Seventy per © 
cent had never passed a mental level superior to that of a fourteen- 
year-old child. It may be added that both these sets of figures are 
corroborated to a surprising degree by statistics compiled by the De- 
partment of Labor, showing the relative earning capacity of the 
population of this country. 

Evidence is rapidly accumulating which tends to prove that 
human intelligence is a fixed quantity in the individual. Once ar- 
rested, its growth is never resumed. Capacity to acquire knowledge 
is more or less independent of mental levels. The latter are, however, 
the chief factor in determining how knowledge is to be used, or 
whether it is to be used. In this differenciation lies the germ of a 
revolution, not only in education but in every walk of life. With the 
perfection of the means of measuring the intelligence will come 
efficiency. The various academic degrees will perhaps eventually be 
conferred upon those whose known intelligence will serve as a guar- 
antee of ability to use the knowledge acquired. At present degrees 
are undoubtedly conferred upon many who never should have sought 
them. With proper classification of individuals, the time should come 
when mere “getting by” will not entitle a pupil to graduation. When 
that time comes, percentage of passing may become a more reliable 
measure of our success in teaching Spanish. It does not stand for 
much at the present time. 

Success for us surely means more than driving our pupils across 
an artificial dead line, no matter what its numerical designation may 
be. We surely do not feel that we have satisfied the highest ends for 
which we are intended when we have assisted a dull-witted pupil to 
satisfy a minor requirement for a diploma, that being his sole purpose 
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in coming to us. It is possible to teach a certain amount of Spanish 
to a moron, or a near-moron, but it IS an expensive process, and one 
of doubtful value. 

It is by no means clear just how much can be reasonably ex- 
pected of us under actual conditions. We deal with many whose 
mental level is too low. We do not know how many. They have 
imbibed a few scraps of knowledge, and this has enabled them to 
pass the slight barriers erected between the elementary and the sec- 
ondary school. They reach us. They are not sufficiently alive men- 
tally to crave anything we have to give. They pass or fail according 
to our term marks, receive their “points,” and pass on. They soon 
forget us. Our discipline may have benefited them to some degree. 
Perhaps we have aided them a little to master the vernacular, but 
they will never help to swell the sale of Spanish books in this country. 
Their presence in our classes has, however, measurably hindered us 
in our struggle for real success. 

I am assuming that real success for us is to be measured by the 
ability of our students to read Spanish and by the extent to which 
they actually do read it after they leave us. Our aim is to teach 
books, actually and potentially. Our teaching should result in a life- 
long activity on the part of the taught. To me it seems strange that 
there should have been so long and hot a discussion of what we are 
aiming at. I do not believe that anyone has ever really thought that 
we aimed at teaching the ability to translate. No teacher who is 
working for anything beyond and above the beggarly monthly stipend 
is enthusiastic over the prospect of devoting his life to imparting 
more lingual dexterity. There is evidence that we are becoming 
conscious, at last, of what our task really is. We must stand or fall 
on our success in producing readers of Spanish, genuine readers, life- 
long readers. We shall never produce them wholesale, but the num- 
ber produced must be in reasonable proportion to money and effort 
expended. 

We do not, and should not, aim primarily at teaching the ability 
to speak Spanish, though this is what the general public thinks we 
are aiming at and condemns us for not achieving. If we succeed in 
teaching real reading ability, we shall have incidentally laid the 
foundation for rapid acquisition of a speaking knowledge. A certain 
oral facility of a strictly limited nature will be a by-product of our 
work, but we shall never convince the public that we have vastly more 
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important business in hand until we have begun to achieve more 
conspicuous success in teaching Spanish books. We shall begin to 
achieve this success more conspicuously the day we begin to work 
for it consciously and unanimously. 

When the Leviathan is getting ready to sail, an army of men is 
at work making the necessary preparations. Many of these men 
will be left behind when she swings out into the river, but every one 
of them down to the humblest dock hand knows where the ship is 
headed for. Few of us can accompany our pupils to the ultimate goal. 
Many of us can do little more than assist with the preliminary 
preparations, but we must all be acquainted with the goal. We 
cannot teach books if we do not know them ourselves. We are 
ridiculous if we cannot tell our charges what course they should steer, 
and inspire them to achieve the goal by our own broad, first-hand 
acquaintance with its value and advantages. Knowledge of Spanish 
books must be made a prime requisite in the preparation of the teacher 
of Spanish. 

Spanish is a new subject. There are no scholarly traditions 
behind it in this country. That explains its neglect by the univer- 
sities. If we expect to be taken seriously, we must be more scholarly. 
Our subject offers a splendid field for the scholar. Scholarly work of 
immense importance is crying to be done. It needs to be done by us, 
from our own standpoint and for our own needs. We should be 
producing embryo scholars in the secondary schools, but I fear we 
are not making remarkable progress in that direction. Scholarship 
thrives only in quiet surroundings and a dignified atmosphere. We 
have neither in our crowded high schools. We teachers, however, 
must be scholarly if we are to succeed. We must know books, and 
know them in a scholarly way. For a while at least, we are not going 
to be helped much by the universities. Our subject is scantily and 
begrudgingly recognized by most of them. They do not furnish 
facilities for advanced work of a profitable nature, much less encour- 
age its pursuit. One of the chief teacher-producing colleges of this 
section, an institution supported by public taxes, provides no advanced 
work in Spanish for its day students, and this despite the fact that 
more than forty thousand boys and girls are studying Spanish in 
secondary schools within a radius of ten miles of the college. 

It is not surprising that the introduction of Spanish on a large 
scale into our scheme of education has met with resistance. Spanish 
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is a stranger, and mankind has ever been hostile to strangers. 
Spanish will continue to meet with opposition until Spanish books are 
widely known and their value appreciated and conceded. The fact 
that Spanish happens to be useful in business has both helped and 
harmed us. It has furnished an appeal whose force could be felt by 
the crowd. In some sections of the country this appeal has been too 
strong. It has induced boards of education, totally unaware of the 
existence of Spanish books, to prescribe that the language be studied 
from the commercial standpoint only. Business letters and business 
forms furnish the only pabulum. The only hope for the future of 
Spanish in such places lies with the teachers. They need our sym- 
pathy and help. It is to be hoped that these teachers will fortify 
themselves with proper enthusiasm for a higher aim, and that they 
will fight till they are permitted to work toward its realization. 

Permit me to say once more that I believe that our real reason 
for being is to teach Spanish books. I should like to see a drive 
started on this subject, and kept up till the idea had been worked 
into the blood of every Spanish teacher. It would do a good deal 
toward dispelling the delusion that a person can prepare himself to 
teach Spanish by learning the alphabet and taking a course in methods 
under a specialist in French. The vitally important things for the 
teacher are: first, a sound knowledge of the subject, and second, a 
definite and worthy objective. The knowledge must be possessed and 
the objective discovered before the question of methods is in order 
at all. Even then it need not loom too large upon the horizon. 
Teaching is an art, as we so often hear. The artist lives his work; 
he does not work by rule of thumb. Cervantes took no course in 
novel writing. It does not really matter if Sancho’s donkey did come 
to life again. 

The teacher must, of course, in common with other artists, 
possess a technique—his own technique—and he must never cease 
trying to improve it. He must be acquainted, in so far as they have 
been discovered, with the scientific principles upon which his art is 
based, but a standardized mode of procedure does not, and should not, 
exist. However, in proportion to our progress in agreeing on a 
definite objective, progress will be more rapid in discovering the best 
means for attaining that objective. 

The road leading up to the objective which I have mentioned 
needs to be cleared of a lot of rubbish. We confuse the terms 
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method and device. We cling to many devices, such as translation of 
English to Spanish, which are quite inconsistent with our objective. 
The worst of all our inconsistencies are our examinations. They are 
built either to test grammatical knowledge or the mastery of our 
own clever devices. They are not satisfactory tests of reading ability. 
Much of the work necessarily done in preparation for our present 
examinations does not lead by the surest and swiftest route to the 
objective we wish to attain. ; 

A word more and | have done. I have not been attempting in 
this article to hold a brief for Spanish. Spanish has won a place in 
the curriculum of the secondary schools. Our chief concern now is 
to hold and fortify our position. We must strengthen the foundation 
upon which we rest. At a time when educators have their eyes so 
intensely fixed upon the trees that they fail to see the forest, when 
men with comprehensive vision and perspective are so rare, responsi- 
bility rests heavily upon teachers of subjects like ours. Current 
events for History, current magazines for English, and an analysis 
of the grasshopper for Science. Let us not fall into any of these 
ditches. Let us cling to the idea of teaching real books. There 
never was a time when subjects that present life as a whole and 
create perspective were more sorely needed than now. 

Wittiam M. Bartow 


Curtis HicH ScHoo. 
New York City 














COPYRIGHT RELATIONS BETWEEN SPAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


(A paper read at the Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, New York, December 31, 1923.) 


When Christian Bernhard von Tauchnitz began, in 1841, the 
publication of his “Collection of British Authors” (which later came 
to be known as the “Tauchnitz Edition”), there was no such thing 
as international copyright protection. Yet Tauchnitz insisted on 
putting his series on an ethically sound basis and refused to take 
advantage of a legal technicality. In other words, although he had 
a perfectly clear field and a perfectly unassailable legal right to 
publish any and every English book that he chose for his “Collection 
of British Authors,” without paying royalties to the authors, he 
refused to start his series on any such basis as that and insisted on 
paying royalties to the authors. 

Unfortunately it cannot be said that all publishers, in any coun- 
try, have at all times conducted their publication of works by foreign 
authors on so lofty an ethical plane. This has caused a good deal of 
injustice and a good deal of hard feeling. Persons who are the victims 
of mere legal technicalties, when those technicalities are in open 
defiance of sound ethics, seldom have very cordial sentiments toward 
those who have taken advantage of the aforesaid technicalties. 

Let us examine briefly what copyright protection our laws grant 
to foreign authors and their heirs and assigns. 

Art. 1, Sec. 8, of the Constitution of the United States of America 
(1787) reads in part as follows: “The Congress shall have power: 
.. . To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by secur- 
ing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries.” 

Thereafter we passed on sundry occasions acts concerning copy- 
right. All of these were replaced by the Act of March 4, 1909, which 
bears the title “An Act to Amend and Consolidate the Acts respecting 
Copyright,” and is the fundamental copyright law of the land today. 
This Act has subsequently been amended four times, but only two of 
those amendments concern our present purpose: 

A—On March 28, 1914, Congress passed “An Act to Amend 
Section Twelve of the Act entitled ‘An Act to Amend and Con- 
solidate the Acts respecting Copyright,’ and approved March 4, 
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1909.” This amendment required the deposit of only one copy of the 
work of a foreign author published abroad. 

B—On December 19, 1919, Congress passed “An Act to Amend 
Sections Eight and Twenty-One of the Copyright Act, approved 
March 4, 1909.” This amendment secured protection for foreign 
works published after August 1, 1914. 

. Of this fundamental copyright law, thus amended, sections 7, 
i &, 9, 10, 11, and 12 read (so far as our present purpose is concerned ) 
f as follows: 





Sec. 7. That no copyright shall subsist in the original text 
of any work which is in the public domain, or in any work 
which was published in this country or any foreign country 
prior to the going into effect of this Act and has not been 
already copyrighted in the United States, or in any publication 
of the United States Government, or any reprint, in whole or 
in part, thereof: “Provided, however, That the publication or 
republication by the Government, either separately or in a 
public document, of any material in which copyright is subsist- 
ing shall not be taken to cause any abridgment or annulment 
of the copyright or to authorize any use or appropriation of 
such copyright material without the consent of the copyright 
proprietor. 

Sec. 8. That the author or proprietor of any work made 
the subject of copyright by this Act, or his executors, admin- 
istrators, or assigns, shall have copyright for such work under 
the conditions and for the terms specified in this Act: Provided, 
however, That the copyright secured by this Act shall extend to 
the work of an author or proprietor who is a citizen or subject 
of a foreign state or nation, only: 

(a) When an alien author or proprietor shall be domiciled 
within the United States at the time of the first publication of 
his work: or 

(b) When the foreign state or nation of which such author 
‘ or proprietor is a citizen or subject grants, either by treaty, 
convention, agreement, or law, to citizens of the United States, 
the benefit of copyright on substantially the same basis as to 
its own citizens, or copyright protection substantially equal to 
the protection secured to such foreign author under this Act 
or by treaty; or when such foreign state or nation is a party to 
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an international agreement which provides for reciprocity in 
the granting of copyright, by the terms of which agreement the 
United States may, at its pleasure, become a party thereto. 

The existence of the reciprocal conditions aforesaid shall 
be determined by the President of the United States, by procla- 
mation made from time to time, as the purposes of this Act 
may require. 

Sec. 9. That any person entitled thereto by this Act may 
secure copyright for his work by publication thereof with the 
notice of copyright required by this Act; and such notice shall 
be affixed to each copy thereof published or offered for sale in 
the United States by authority of the copyright proprietor, 
except in the case of books seeking ad interim protection under 
section twenty-one of this Act. 

Sec. 10. That such person may obtain registration of his 
claim to copyright by complying with the provisions of this Act, 
including the deposit of copies, and upon such compliance the 
register of copyrights shall issue to him the certificate provided 
for in section fifty-five of this Act. 

Sec. 11. That copyright may also be had of the works of 
an author of which copies are not reproduced for sale, by the 
deposit, with claim of copyright, of one complete copy of such 
work if it be a lecture or similar production * * * . 

Sec. 12. That after copyright has been secured by publica- 
tion of the work with the notice of copyright as provided in 
section nine of this Act, there shall be promptly deposited in the 
copyright office or in the mail addressed to the register of 
copyrights, Washington, District of Columbia, two complete 
copies of the best edition thereof then published, or if the work 
is by an author who is a citizen or subject of a foreign state 
or nation and has been published in a foreign country, one com- 
plete copy of the best edition then published in such foreign 
country, .... 

Pursuant to the clause concerning reciprocal conditions men- 
tioned in Section 8, just quoted, the following Presidential Proclama- 
tions have been issued with regard to Spain and Latin America, inter 
alia: 

(1) That of July 10, 1895; 

(2) That of April 11, 1899 (Treaty of Peace, Article XIIT) ; 
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(3) On April 9, 1908, we approved the Convention between 
the United States and other powers on literary and artistic copy- 
rights, signed at the City of Mexico, January 27, 1902. (This treaty 
had previously been ratified and the ratifications deposited by the 
following countries: Guatemala, Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
and Nicaragua. ) ; 

(4) On April 9, 1910, in carrying out the provisions of the Act 
of March 4, 1909; 

(5) On July 13, 1914. Copyright convention between the United 
States and other American Republics, signed at Buenos Aires, 
August 11, 1910. (This convention does not concern the relations 
between Spain and ourselves; but it is understood to be in effect as 
between the United States and Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, and Uruguay. It has not yet been ratified 
by the other six American Republics. The missing names are notable. 

By the terms of Article 23 of our fundamental Copyright Law 
of March 4, 1909, the copyright protection secured by this Act shall 
endure for twenty-eight years from the date of first publication and 
shall be renewable by the author, or his heirs or assigns, for another 
period of twenty-eight years, provided application for such renewal 
shall have been made to the copyright office and duly registered 
therein within one year prior to the expiration of the original term 
of copyright. Otherwise the copyright determines at the expiration 
of twenty-eight years from first publication. 

It will be noticed in all the foregoing that we are not a party to 
the Berne Convention. This is a very unfortunate state of affairs, 
for because of it we neither give foreign authors the protection we 
ought to give them, nor receive from foreign governments the protec- 
tion for our own authors that we ought to wish them to have. 

The December, 1923, number of Public Libraries contains (pp. 
561-562) an important piece of news on this topic: 


A Copyricut Crisis 


The copyright fight of the Sixty-eighth Congress is on. 
For the fifth time since 1890 the American publisher challenges 
the public’s right to import without his consent a foreign book 
which he handles here—a right that is older than the republic 
and world-wide. 
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As ever in the past, two years’ criticism has modified the 
challenge materially. 1) The claim of the right to prevent acqui- 
sition of the foreign original is withdrawn, but it must be 
secured through the American publisher. 2) To obtain such 
control of importation, he must manufacture an actual Ameri- 
can edition. 3) This restriction is removed from a) books in 
foreign language, b) second-hand copies, ¢) works for the 
United States, d) works in raised characters for the blind, e) 
foreign newspapers and magazines, f) collections bought en 
bloc for libraries, and g) books in the traveler’s baggage. 

Welcome as are these recessions from absolutism, the 
librarian will be quick to see that the purchase of English books 
would prove a tedious, perilous and costly business. Whenever 
he saw such a volume advertised he must ask two questions 
before venturing to make an order: 1) Is there an American 
edition? 2) Is it in print? He could not afford to guess, for the 
penalty of a misstep is ugly. So, to be certain, no matter how 
complete and timely his bibliographical apparatus, he would 
write to the Copyright office. If the reply were “Yes,” his 
order would go to the reprinter, who could charge at pleasure. 

Unfortunate as is the challenge, the time of its presentation 
is even more so. An entirely different project was afoot. The 
United States had a chance at last to qualify for the Interna- . 
tional copyright union. The only thing needed was repeal of 
the requirement, in the case of an English work, to print here as 
condition of copyright. To this, authors, printers, librarians, 
and organized education in general, readily assented. The pub- 
lishers balked, unless given control of importation, as indicated. 

While they balked, Canada lost patience and struck in 
retaliation at our manufacturing clause. Their measure becomes 
operative January 1, 1924. To meet this situation the Copy- 
right office has drawn a bill, at the instance of the State depart- 
ment, repealing that clause as applied to foreigners and thus 
fitting us for Berne, without otherwise disturbing present con- 
ditions. The American Library Association, with its thirteen 
allied organizations, will champion this measure in Congress. 
The publishers will seek to amend by inserting an anti-impor- 
tation clause. The Authors’ league, firm at first, has given way. 
So, too, the printers, told that monopoly will increase American 
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manufacture, since, say the publishers, “We can thus offer 
English writers larger royalties to induce cis-Atlantic editions,” 
and the public will meet the cost of double production. 

The responsibility of the American Library Association is 
almost unexampled. It fights the battle of the cultivated reader 
the world over and must keep the faith. 

Every library in the United States ought to act. When the 
bills are introduced, the call will be sounded. 

M. LLtEwettyn Raney, Chairman, 
Cart L. CANNON, 
Asa Don DICKINSON, 
Hitter C. WELLMAN, 
Purp B. Wricurt, 
A. L. A. Committee on book-buying. 


As a further result of our failure long since to have subscribed 
to the Berne Convention, there has never been any protection for 
nineteenth century Spanish authors against the pirating of their 
works in this country. This statement applies to all forms of pirating : 
simple reproduction of the text; reproduction of text, accompanied 
by introduction, notes, or vocabulary, or by any combination thereof, 
for classroom purposes ; and translation. As a result, Spanish authors 
of the nineteenth century have suffered very severely at our hands, 
for many publishers have been merciless in using Spanish books that 
were protected in other countries by the Berne Convention, but which 
had no legal protection in this country, although the absence of such 
protection here was due to circumstances over which the Spanish 
authors had no control. 

For example: by Article 14 of the Berne Convention, Spanish 
works, which by Spanish law had not in 1886 come to belong to the 
public domain, were protected in all the countries that were parties to 
the Convention. But when we in 1895 by Presidential proclamation 
declared that between Spain and ourselves there existed that state of 
reciprocal protection called for by the law, we did not make the new 
protection retroactive. Consequently, works, which in their country 
of origin had not yet come into the public domain and therefore had 
been enjoying protection in the countries signatory to the Berne Con- 
vention, continued to be without protection in the United States. 

A moment ago I said that many publishers had been merciless 
in using Spanish books that were protected in other countries by the 
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Berne Convention, but that had no protection in ours. There have 
been, and there are, honorable exceptions. I know whereof I speak, 
for I have myself seen some of the contracts and agreements made by 
American publishers with Spanish authors, and those that I have seen 
are in the hands of the Spanish authors themselves. In these cases 
the publishers concerned are conducting themselves on just as lofty 
a plane of ethics as did the house of Tauchnitz, to which I referred 
in my opening paragraph. The contracts and agreements to which I 
have just referred concern plain editions of the text in the original, 
and translations. 

Legally the case of those of our publishers who wish to get out 
pirated editions of nineteenth century Spanish authors is sound. But 
it is not very creditable to us, from the point of view of ethics. 

Our chief guilt, however, in this matter is to be found in connec- 
tion with our annotated text-books in modern foreign languages. 
We have for years been publishing in this way the works of nine- 
teenth century Spanish authors, and very little thought has been given 
to our ethical debt to give the author’s rights some consideration in 
connection with the apparatus criticus (in some cases we should have 
to add “God save the mark’’) with which we have equipped the work 
and which is the immediate occasion for its sale for our classrooms. 
But no publisher or editor would claim that this apparatus criticus 
would sell the book without the author’s text. This being the case, the 
author’s rights, even in a copy of his work whose specific sale has 
been brought about by the additional apparatus criticus, persist and 
should be recognized, although naturally not in the same proportion 
as would be proper in connection with a copy of the text alone. 

And we have been guilty of this kind of publication (wherein 
we ignored the author’s rights) even during his lifetime in some 
instances, and in a host of others long before the twenty-eight years 
have elapsed that are accounted for in our own simple copyright 
protection, to say nothing of the fifty-six years of protection granted 
by a renewed copyright in our own country. Let us see for a moment 
just what this would mean. To mention only the novel: Pepita 
Jiménez appeared in 1874, and is the acknowledged forerunner of 
the works of Pereda, Galdés, Pardo Bazan, Valdés, Blasco Ibajiez, 
etc. The fifty-six years of protection granted by our copyright and 
its renewal would make it that Pepita Jiménez would not only still be 
under copyright protection, but would continue to be protected until 
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1930. A fortiori all the works of the aforementioned authors that 
have appeared since Pepita Jiménez would not yet have come into 
the public domain. 

The members of our Association are engaged in the lofty task 
of teaching our younger generation to know Spain and the Spaniards 
better than have their ancestors (although the United States had 
never been lacking in gifted leaders who knew Spain intimately) : 
and we wish out of that better knowledge to lead our younger gener- 
ation to appreciate Spain’s qualities and love her for them, thus 
aiding to bring about a better understanding and a greater cordiality 
between the two peoples. But we shall fail in a part of our work if 
we continue to show the world that we are willing to commit an 
ethical tort, provided we can do it legally. The immediate descend- 
ants of the great names quoted a moment ago (as well as the imme- 
diate descendants of the contemporaries of those writers) are alive 
today, and in many cases the literary rights bequeathed to them are 
an important part of their present resources. We members of this 
Association, in editing the works of any Spanish writers of the last 
hundred years, ought to see to it that the ethical rights of their 
descendants are recognized in our relations with them, even when a 
technicality of our own law, and a failure on our part to make our- 
selves amenable to the highest international procedure in the matter, 
would make it possible for us to ignore those rights with impunity. 
No self-respecting American wants to stand on a technicality and 
commit a grave ethical injustice. 


Joun D. Frrz-Geravp 
UNIvERSITY oF ILLINOIS 














WHY THE DISCIPLINARY AND CULTURAL 
VALUES OF THE MODERN LANGUAGES 
SHOULD BE STRESSED" 


A generation or two ago schoolmen believed in the transfer of 
mental power. They asserted that if the brain were trained by the 
study of Greek, Latin, and mathematics, for instance, it would ac- 
quire increased power and skill that could be applied in any field of 
mental activity. As a result of this belief, the schoolmen favored 
curricula that consisted largely of disciplinary studies. 

Then a reaction followed, and some schoolmen proclaimed that 
there is no such thing as general training of the mind; there is no 
transfer of mental power ; the compartments of the brain are water- 
tight, as it were. If certain compartments are trained, other compart- 
ments receive little or no benefit. 

Today my friends who are psychologists tell me that both of 
the theories mentioned above are extreme and the truth lies between 
them. Recent experiments, which have been made with greater skill 
and with more precision than those which were made ten or fifteen 
years ago, have shown that there really is such a thing as general 
training of the mind as the result of disciplinary studies. This 
general training is manifest in part in the development of patience, 
power of concentration, and habits of thoroughness. And there is 
transfer of power—not the complete transfer that was claimed fifty 
years ago, but a modified transfer to related fields. 

In view of these findings the more advanced thinkers in education 
are again advocating disciplinary studies in the public schools—such 
studies, for instance, as mathematics, foreign languages, and the 
natural sciences. Unfortunately, a very considerable proportion of 
our public schoolmen seem still to be unaware of the results of the 
latest investigations in educational psychology: they oppose disci- 
plinary studies and favor those that are basically informational. 
This is, I believe, one of the chief causes of the mental flabbiness of 
our boys and girls who receive their training in the public schools. 

A second cause is the fashion of decrying cultural studies. 
Among those who favor the study of foreign languages there are 


* This article is a summary of an address given at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish, in New York City, December 31, 
1923. 
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some who insist that the emphasis should be placed on “practical 
courses,” which’ they usually define as those which can be practiced 
in daily life, or which can be used in earning a livelihood, These 
courses, they tell us, are practice in conversation and in commercial 
correspondence, the study of realia, and so forth. The cultural 
courses, on the other hand, are usually defined as the study of 
literary masterpieces in prose and verse. Such courses as these 
they consider impractical, 

Now, we all admit the need of training in conversation and in 
oral and written composition; but, after all, this work is merely 
preparatory: it is a means to an end-and not the end itself. I will 
not even admit that a boy has a good practical equipment in a 
foreign language if he can speak and write it with a fair approxima- 
tion to correctness, and has not had cultural courses. 

In order fully to understand a language, one must know the 
mental habits of the people who speak it. One must know their likes 
and dislikes, their conventions and their prejudices. If one can live 
among the people who speak the language and if one has the privi- 
lege of talking frequently with their thinkers, he will in time be able 
to understand their philosophy of life. Few of our students, how- 
ever, will ever have such an opportunity, but every one can read 
some of the literary masterpieces of the people whose language he is 
studying. If he reads the greatest novels, plays and poems that 
have been written in the language, he will be able to get an insight 
into the psychology of the people that he can get in no other way. 
After the elementary work has been done, there is nothing more 
practical than the reading of the great masterpieces in the foreign 
language, for by doing so we go beneath the surface, we penetrate 
into the inner life of the people, and we come to understand their 
thoughts. And if we do not understand their thoughts, we can not 
understand their language. I am therefore of the opinion that in 
learning a foreign language there is nothing more practical than the 
cultural studies. 

E. C. Hits 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 























NOTES AND NEWS 


THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


[Mrs. Phebe M. Bogan, chairman of the Spanish department of the Tucson 
High School, Arizona, and who has just been appointed Associate Editor of 
Hispania, will have charge of the Notes AND News department. This section 
of Hispania will include henceforth the news and activities of THe Locat 
Cuapters and also GENERAL EpucaTionAL News. The editor of HispANIa 
begs all officers of the local chapters of our association, particularly the secre- 
taries, to send directly and promptly to Mrs. Bogan all the activities of the 
local chapters, as well as any other general educational news for this 
important and interesting section of our journal.] 


NortHwest CHAPTER—A_ splendid attendance marked the January 
meeting of the Northwest Chapter of the A. A. T. S. at the University of 
Washington. Mr. Roberto Allendez, a member of the faculty of the Seattle 
High School, gave an interesting account of his recent trip to Chile, his native 
land. He stated that he had found many changes in the customs of his 
people since his residence there and believed these were largely due to the 
influence of moving pictures from the United States. The Chilean Consul, Mr. 
Eugenio Dail, spoke of the increasing friendliness in his country toward the 
people of the United States. In particular Sefior Dail emphasized the efficient 
relief work done by the American Red Cross and the aid furnished sufferers 
from the earthquake in Chile. 

Prof. Chas. Robbins of the College of Puget Sound read a paper on “The 
Teaching of Spanish;” Miss Jeanne Caithness of Everett read a paper on 
“The Problems of Spanish Teaching.” 

Mrs. Eleanor L. Iorns was elected secretary to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Prof. G. M. Solemni. 

The president of this chapter, Miss Edith Michelson, is planning a special 
spring meeting of unusual interest. 

THE WASHINGTON CHAPTER.—The Washington Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish was reorganized on the evening of 
January 30th at George Washington University Law Building. 

The following officers were elected: President, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
head of Spanish department in George Washington University; vice-president, 
Angel C. Vasquez, professor of Spanish in Catholic University; secretary, 
Mrs. Marjorie Prentice Cade, teacher of Spanish in Western High School. 

Professor Doyle, who was formerly head of the organization, was 
unanimously reélected as president of the reorganized chapter. Professor 
Doyle accepted the chair in a few well chosen words and expressed his keen 
interest in the work to be carried out, and his appreciation of the interest of 
his co-workers. 

Dr. Guillermo A. Sherwell, secretary-general of the Inter-American high 
commission and professor of Spanish at Georgetown University, was instru- 
mental in reéstablishing the local chapter. In a very interesting talk, he 
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emphasized the responsibility of the teachers of Spanish and proposed plans 
for the Washington chapter. On the last Wednesday evening of February, 
Dr. Sherwell will address the chapter in Spanish. 

Sefior Vasquez spoke in Spanish about the benefits to be gained from the 
organization, and he also made suggestions as to the programs and course of 
study to be pursued. 

The chapter is reorganized with some twenty-five teachers of Spanish 
and persons interested in Hispanic culture. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


CoLuMBIAN FrnancrAL ComMission.—A year ago the Columbian Govern- 
ment appointed a committee called Comisién de Expertos Financieros, with 
W. E. Kammerer, professor of Political Economy at Princeton University, as 
chairman. Our fellow member, Professor Frederick Bliss Luquiens, of Yale 
University, was appointed secretary. The Commission of Financial Experts 
went to Columbia in February and returned in September. During their stay in 
that country they studied at first hand the financial conditions there and wrote 
new financial laws for the Columbian Government; among them the law 
establishing the Bank of the Republic; the General Banking Law; the Income 
Tax Law, etc. Our commissioners returned with very cordial feelings toward 
the Columbians and report that despite the late misunderstanding the Columbians 
in general evidence sincere friendship towards the United States. 


Keniston Dean oF CorNeLtt.—One of our life members, Ralph Hayward 
Keniston, professor of Romance Languages in Cornell University, has just 
been honored by being appointed dean of the Graduate School of Cornell 
University. 

CARNEGIE RESEARCH IN Mopern LancGuaces.—During the holidays, the 
Carnegie Corporation invited twenty-three modern language experts from all 
over the country to attend a preliminary conference with reference to the 
teaching and the study of modern foreign languages and their place in American 
education and American culture. High schools and colleges were represented 
from coast to coast and women as well as men were among those present. Our 
association was represented by nine persons: Miss Edith Cameron, of Chicago; 
Professor J. P. W. Crawford, of Pennsylvania; Professor E. C. Hills, of 
California; Dean Keniston, of Cornell; Professor E. W. Olmstead, of 
Minnesota; Miss Solano, of Boston; Professor J. D. Fitz-Gerald, of the 
University of Illinois; Professor L. A. Wilkins, of New York City, and 
Professor C. Scott Williams, of Hollywood. 


Mopern LAnGuaGE AssociATION AT ANN Arsor.—It is stated that fifteen 
hundred of the twenty-one hundred members of this association attended the 
fortieth annual meeting. With the acknowledged registration in Spanish 
heavier than in any other modern language, we should have almost as large 
an attendance at our next annual meeting in Denver this coming December. 
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Proressor CAstro iN New York.—Don Américo Castro, professor of 
Spanish literature in the Universidad Central, Madrid, who has been lecturing 
in Argentina during the last six months, is now giving a course in Spanish 
literature at Columbia University. 


Jurcos FLoraLes EN Kansas.—Some new and unusual features will be in- 
troduced in the program of the Kansas State Modern Language Association at 
its meeting on April 4 and 5 at Baldwin, Kansas. Contests in the form of an 
adaptation of Los Juegos Florales or Les Jeux Floreaux will be held for the 
Spanish and French students of colleges and high schools. The contests for 
colleges and high schools will take the form of competition in essays, orations, 
debates, and plays; those for junior high schools that of club posters and loose- 
leaf scrap books. At the beautiful ceremony of Los Juegos Florales or Les Jeux 
Floreaux the traditional prizes of gold and silver flowers will be awarded those 
winning through originality, excellence of presentation and command of language. 

A contest in vocal music, folk dancing and tableaux or living pictures will be 
held and rating given in order of excellence. 

A fifty-cent entrant fee will be charged each contestant, but room and meals 
will be provided free of cost by Baker University during the contest and it is 
hoped that rates will be secured on the railroads. 

All schools interested in promoting Spanish in Kansas are urged most 
earnestly to notify Baker University that they will take part in Los Juegos 
Florales. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN.—On December 28, 1923, 
at the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America, the Italian 
group organized the American Association of Teachers of Italian. This society 
has the purpose of encouraging and developing the study of the Italian language 
and literature in the United States and Canada. The following officers were 
elected: Honorary President, Professor C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University ; 
President, Professor Kenneth McKenzie, University of Illinois; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Professor E. H. Wilkins, University of Chicago, and Professor J. E. 
Shaw, University of Toronto; Secretary-Treasurer, Rudolph Altrocchi, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Members of the Council, Professor B. Roselli, Vassar Col- 
lege; Professor H. H. Vaughan, University of California; and Professor A. 
De Salvio, Northwestern University. The Secretary-Treasurer was entrusted 
with the editing of a Bulletin, the first number of which will come out in March. 


EscueLaA NorMAL SUPERIOR DE MArstros, SUMMER SESSION, ALICANTE, 
Spain. SUMMER SCHOOL FoR TEACHERS OF SPANISH.—At a meeting of the Es- 
cuela Normal Superior de Maestros Board and Faculty, held June 12, 1923, it 
was unanimously voted to organize a five-weeks’ Summer Session for American 
teachers of Spanish. Graduate and senior undergraduate courses of study are 
to be offered. : 

The Escuela Normal Superior de Maestros is situated in the city of 
Alicante, which is two hundred and eighty-four miles from Madrid, the 
capital of Spain. The M. Z. A. railroad unites Alicante with Valencia, 
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Barcelona, the central and northern parts of Spain. The F. A. railroad ~ 
connects this city with the most important ones of the south, such as Murcia, 
Granada, Sevilla, Cadiz, and others. 

The headquarters will be established in the main building of the 
Escuela Normal Superior de Maestros, and we will have at our disposal 
the several buildings belonging to this institution, the Instituto, Escuela de 
Commercio, and Escuela de Nautica. 

Facutty—Besides the entire faculty of this government college for 
teachers and Instituto General Técnico de Segunda Ensefianza of the same 
city, many professors from the Universidad Central de Madrid, Univer- 
sidad del Escorial, Universidad de Santiago de Compostela, Instituto de 
San Isidro, and the Escuela de Estudios Superiores del Magisterio will 
teach at the summer session of the school. A considerable number of well- 
known scholars and specialists from all over Spain will also lecture to our 
students. 

Courses of instruction will include: Spanish phonetics, grammar, his- 
tory of Spanish literature, Spanish and Hispano-American comparative 
literature, pedagogy, psychology and principles of teaching, the teaching of 
languages, conversation and composition, commercial Spanish, geography, 
history, music and art. 

Credits received in this institution lead to the degrees of A.B., A.B. 
in Ede., and M.A. Diplomas will be conferred upon those completing the 
courses as outlined by the Spanish Department of Education and Fine Arts 
after having passed successfully the required examinations. 

TraveL ProcraM.—There are offered one program of travel in Spain 
and North Africa before the session at Alicante and two programs after 
the session. In conjunction with these there are several scheduled sailings 
from the United States. 

All communications should be addressed to: Prof. José Lloréns, Dean of 
the Summer Session, Escuela Normal Superior de Maestros, Takoma Park, 
Washington, D. C. 


Puese M. Bocan 
Tucson Hicu ScHoor 


Tucson, ARIZONA 














REVIEWS 


Spanish Ballads Chosen by G(uy) Le Strange. Cambridge At The Univer- 
sity Press, 1920. I-XV; 1-218. 


This collection of Spanish ballads, published with English notes, was pre- 
pared for the English reader, but as a matter of fact it could be used with 
much profit by any student of Spanish culture The editor has given us a total 
of one hundred and forty-two ballads with an abundance of critical notes, a 
preface, introduction, historical information, index of first lines, and a general 
index to all these Spanish ballads, a section which in part fills a longfelt want. 

Of the one hundred and forty-two ballads published by Mr. Le Strange, 
one hundred and twenty-four are taken from Wolf and Hofmann, Primavera 
y Flor de Romances, sixteen from Duran, Romancero General,? third edition 
(sic),? one from Menéndez Pidal, El Komancero Espaiiol* and one villancico 
from Asenjo Barbieri, Cancionero Musical de los siglos XV y XVI. 

Many of the one hundred and twenty-four ballads which Mr. Le Strange 
reprints from Wolf spring directly from the famous Cancionero de Romances 
printed without date in Antwerp and which Menéndez Pidal reproduced in 
facsimile in 1914. It is much to our regret that Mr. Le Strange did not make 
direct use of this venerable Cancionero to print his texts, because Wolf mod- 
ernized the orthography, with general consistency, when preparing his Prima- 
vera. In one instance the old spelling will be of some help to the reader 
and, perhaps, to the editor in being more definite in commenting on the ballad: 


jQuién hubiese tal venture— sobre las aguas del mar, 
when interpreting the fifth verse: | 4 
Las velas traia de seda— la ejercia de un cendal. 


e The word cendal, which was common in the Middle Ages, may mean tela 
de seda or tela de lino (cf. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, pp. 571-572, 


1Two volumes, Berlin 1856. 

2 Two volumes, Madrid 1877-1882. 

3 The Romancero General of Don Agustin Duran never went to a third edition as Mr. 
Le Strange claims (p. XIII). It was first published in 1828-1832 and later enlarged by 
Duran himself to form part of the Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, which appeared in 
1849-1851. The edition which Mr. Le Strange calls third is a reprint, word for word, of 
the second edition (1849-1851) including misprints, done on a much inferior paper. Mr. 
Le Strange’s error was due to the custom of the editors of the B.A.E. to change the date 
on the front-page when a reprint was made. On this practice of the editors of the B.A.E. 
see Solalinde, El Sacrificio de la Misa, p. 15. Thinking that, perhaps, the work of Duran 
had been revised after his death in 1862 by some other critic, we have compared the edition 
of 1849-1851 with the one mentioned by Mr. Le Strange and from this comparison we have 
come to the conclusion that the type has been reset to print the front-page, leaving the rest 
of the book unaltered. The printer’s mark in the edition of 1849-1851 reads as follows: 
MADRID, IMPRENTA DE LA PUBLICIDAD, A CARGO DE D. M. RIVADENEYRA, 
CALLE DE JESUS DEL VALLE, NUM 6. — 1849 first vol. and 1851 in the second. 
On the literary value of this work of Duran, Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia, I, pp. 
XXXIV-XXXVI; Menéndez Pidal, El Romancero Espaiiol, pp. 77-78. 

*New York (The Hispanic Society of America), 1910. 

5 Madrid, 1890. 
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and also Covarruvias, Tesoro, p. 185) but, as in the first hemistich velas de 
seda are mentioned, it is more likely that cendal may mean linen, rather than 
twisted crape as Mr. Le Strange suggests. That linen was meant by the 
Spanish rhymer receives better support when studying exercia, from Greek 
exartia, modern Spanish jarcia® which Wolf, owing to a slight inconsistency,’ 
changed to ejercia, a form never used by Spanish poets (cf. Diccionario de 
Autoridades, word Xarcia). Thus we shall have rigging of linen, which seems 
more satisfactory than rigging of twisted crape. 

In a few instances a little additional information could have been given in 
the notes for the student’s benefit, as in the case of the charming ballad, 
Fonte-frida, fonte-frida —fonte-frida y con amor, where the modern Spanish 
Fuente-fria would not have been amiss, nor a reference to Madoz, Diccionario 
Geografico-estadistico-histérico de Espana, VIII, 227, and a brief comment on 
the verse, 

sino es la tortolica — que esté viuda y con dolor. 

For a long time the tértola has been the symbol of widowhood in Spain and 
the popular belief is that once her mate is dead she never takes another ; thus 
the hunting of tdértolas is much discouraged by old ladies. This belief has given 
rise to popular songs. We heard the following in our childhood : 

Tértola hermosa, que triste lloras 

eternas horas de soledad. 

Cese tu llanto, cese tu grima, 

que se aproxima tu libertad. 

Lo que es ahora tristeza y llanto, 

luto y quebranto, pena y dolor, 

serdn en breve, jOh tértola mia! 

dicha, alegria, gloria y amor. 

Of greater necessity than the above would have been the expanding of 
notes to ballads nine and ten: 


En palacio los soldados—se divierten y hacen fiesta; 
En los tiempos que me vi—méds alegre y placentero, 
to give the student a clearer understanding of their popularity and diffusion in 
several Spanish speaking countries, referring him to the four variants of the 
same family published by Profesosr Espinosa in Revue Hispanique, vol. 43 
(1918), pp. 339-341, and bibliography on p. 343, note 2. Still another variant has 
been heard in Mérida, Yucatan, Méjico. The first four verses read: 
Donde vas Alfonso doce —donde vas triste de ti? 
V oy en busca de Mercedes — que ayer tarde no la vi. 
Tu Mercedita ya es muerta — ayer tarde yo la vi, 
Cuatro duques la llevaban — por las calles de Madrid. 
Further, the note to the popular number twenty-two, 
Gerineldo, Gerineldo, — paje del Rey mds querido, 


* Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 2940. 
™Cf. Primavera I, VII. 
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certainly needs expanding. The reader should be referred to the Romancero 
Nuevomejicano of Professor Espinosa, Revue Hispanique, vol. 33 (1915), pp. 
462-466, where three important variants are given. 

The above suggestions are not made with any wish to belittle the labor of 
Mr. Le Strange. His was a labor of sympathetic understanding of the 
romances and his notes and brief historical comments are of much help to the 
lover of Spanish ballads. Furthermore, his selection was made with much 
care and artistic taste and we lament only the unfortunate omission of one of 
the most effective of Spanish ballads: 


Castellanos y leoneses tienen malas intenciones, 
which Menéndez Pidal considers fragmento . . . de los mas hermosos de 
nuestro Romancero (cf. Homenaje 4 Menéndez y Pelayo, 1, p. 433) which is 
also wanting from The Oxford Book of Spanish Verse. 


Jutius Berzunza 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Guillaume de Humboldt et l’Espagne, by Arturo Farinelli. Fratelli Bocca- 
Editori, Turin, 1924. 


It is a distinct pleasure to have the opportunity to introduce the readers of 
Hispania to a book by one of the honorary members of our association ; 
especially when that book helps to confute those detractors of Spanish who 
like to assert that Spanish has no literature. The author complains that this 
essay, published in a less complete form in the Revue hispanique, 1898, has 
not received the attention it deserves. This is not strange, because it is written 
in French about a German scientist; but the real significance of the book lies 
in the fact that it points out the indebtedness of German literature to Spanish 
literature. Particularly is this true of the early works of Goethe and Schiller 
and the German romanticists. The volume also contains what the author terms 
a sketch, entitled Goethe et l’Espagne, a subject capable of considerable elabo- 
ration. 

Farinelli’s first knowledge of this Spanish influence came to him from an 
investigation of the influence of Calderén and Lope de Vega on the Austrian 
dramatist Grillparzer. His essay, published in 1892, was reviewed by Men- 
éndez y Pelayo. This review may be found in the latter’s Estudios; and its 
perusal is recommended to anybody in search of serious argument in favor 
of the importance of Spanish literature in the matter of literary influence. 
Farinelli’s most important study in Spanish literature is La vita 2 un sogno, 
a most exhaustive treatise in two volumes on Calderén’s drama, La vida es 
suetio. In the latter work appears a discussion of Calderén’s influence on 
Goethe. 

Wilhelm von Humboldt, with his wife and family, traveled in Spain in 
1799. Both he and his wife, Karoline, wrote voluminous letters to Schiller, 
Goethe, and other friends in Germany, where great enthusiasm for things 
Spanish was raging. Farinelli has read the collected correspondence of 
these persons and picked out the comments of the Humboldts on Spanish 
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life. Karoline von Humboldt made extensive notes on Spanish: painting 
and prepared a monograph for publication in Goethe’s Propyléen. Goethe 
was intending to write a history of art during the eighteenth century and 
begged the Humboldts to send him such information. Karoline’s observa- 
tions, however, were never published and the manuscript has been lost. Beside 
the letters from the Humboldts, Goethe was reading the books of other 
travelers in Spain; and devoting much attention to the works of Cervantes. 
So great, in fact, was his indebtedness to the great Spaniard that the influence 
can be traced in Wilhelm Meister and the Wahlverwandtschaften. Farinelli 
finds these influences not so much in direct borrowings as in a transformation of 
Cervantes’ ideas, in certain secrets of form and style, in bits of irony and the 
portrayal of character. 

Humboldt’s lifelong scientic interest was philological. His journey through 
Vizcaya so awakened his curiosity in the Basque language that he made a second 
trip for the purpose of further study. He wrote to Schiller: “Vizcaya is the 
only European country that possesses an ancient and original language, older 
than all others, without the slightest resemblance to any of them. The gram- 
mar of this language is remarkable and leads to interesting general considera- 
tions on the origin of speech.” 

Humboldt’s investigations during his second trip took him into some of the 
most remote villages in the country. His experiences are sketched in part in his 
letters. But the scientific result of his studies was published in a discussion of 
the grammatical and lexicographical peculiarities of Basque and in his great 
essay, first printed in 1821, on the primitive inhabitants of Spain, Priifung der 
Untersuchungen iiber die Urbewohner Hispaniens vermittelst der Vaskischen 
Sprache. Examining Spanish geographical names transmitted to us by Roman 
writers and some still remaining in southern Spain, Humboldt sought to prove 
that these relics of Iberian speech were closely related to Basque. Humboldt's 
book was a great success both in Germany and in France. Since its publication 
much has been written on the Iberian and Basque questions. Though bitter at- 
tacks have been made on Humboldt’s thesis, some very recent scholars hold that 
the Iberian tongue was spoken in all parts of the peniusula and was the source 
of modern Basque. Anyhow, to Wilhelm von Humboldt belongs the honor of 
being the initiator of Basque studies. 


ALFRED COESTER 


STANForRD UNIVERSITY 

















